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Sermons for the Month of October 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE HAPPY HEART AND THE HEART OF CHRIST 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I. Happiness is the possession and enjoyment of good. The 
pursuit of happiness is the occupation of mankind. We do not 
perform any act except for good; we do not take a step; we do not 
move a little finger; we do not so much as lift an eyebrow unless 
we see at the completion of the act the attainment of some good. 
Take good out of this world, and every man, woman and child 
would stop still and do nothing until good came back again. If 
there was no happy harvest, would the farmer work? If there was 
no salary, would the laborer work? If there was no profit to be 
gained, would the railroads run, would the factories smoke or the 
mills keep their wheels revolving? If there was no honor, no 
glory, no good for God or man, would writers write, or speakers 
speak, or statesmen govern? If no charity existed or other virtue, 
would the Church continue or the schools, or would the sisters and 
priests sacrifice home and all to take their places at the altar or in 
the classroom? No, surely! It is good which keeps the world 
going. From the infant, whose longing for happiness is hardly 
known except in its weak, helpless cry, to the old, who totter feebly 
to the grave with the hope of immortality in their dim eyes, all are 
tending toward happiness. Even the deluded suicide strives blindly 
but desperately to reach the same goal by hurling himself to death. 
Happiness is the motive-power of mankind. 

Where does this universal, perpetual, invincible tendency come 
from and what does it mean? There is only one hand which can 
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implant so deeply and so widely in man, and that is the hand of the 
Creator, and His purpose in setting the currents of our nature 
toward happiness was to start us toward Himself. The search fo, 
happiness is the search for God. “Who will give me wings like, 
dove, and I will fly and be at rest?” The longing for happiness fit 
wings to the soul of the psalmist, and when he does fly to be at Test, 
what does he find? “If I take my wings early in the morning anj 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there also shall thy 
hand lead me and thy right hand shall hold me.” The truly, the 
only happy heart is the one which rests in the hand of God. Itis 
that final goal of the happy heart which St. Paul describes in the 
words of Isaias: “Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man what things are prepared for them 
that love Him.” 

What paradises have entered into the heart of man by the portals 
of the eye and ear and other senses of man! Nature has spread 
before his enraptured eyes its fairest scenes. The flowering plants 
the falling water, the fields white to the harvest, the mountain 
lifting from green woods through dark forests to snow-white peaks, 
the ocean rolling off to the golden glories of the setting sun or 
breaking in silver spray on the beach, the arching vault of the sky 
with the bewildering succession of charms by day and by night, in 
storm and in calm, these are the sources of happy thoughts which 
enter into the heart of man. And what is true of the eye is true 
of ear, and touch, and smell, and taste. Through every nerve there 
goes tingling the joy of life, in feel and savor, in sight and fragrance 
and sound, and all these joyous things gather in the imagination 
before they reach the heart and are made more attractive and e- 
hanced a hundredfold. 

Eye and ear and imagination give happiness to the heart by the 
knowledge they bring, and that knowledge prepares the way fora 
more thrilling happiness. The charm of what is true goes not to the 
heart like the charm of what is good. God has given to man the 
necessary but dangerous gift of the passions. Without food and 
drink, and the marriage bond, and the home, the human race would 
cease to exist. To keep the world going, God made happiness attend 
upon the exercise of bodily appetites. Sin abuses God’s gift by per 
verting God’s purpose and making the gratification of passion the 
end of life. The virtuous use, however, of the passions has helped to 
make man’s heart happy. The swift couriers of the blood are for- 
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ever bringing messages of joy and registering them in the heart 
in its increased warmth and activity, as day by day one after another 
of man’s desires finds rest in the lawful enjoyment of its proper 
good. ' 
The happiness of sense and the happiness of passion are intense 
and overwhelming, and yet there are truer and more lasting joys 
for the heart of man. The arts and sciences, professional life, suc- 
cessful commerce and skilled craftsmanship, the state and coun- 
try with their high offices and praises of men, the delights of friend- 
ship and interchange of hospitalities, home and father and mother, 
God’s house of prayer and the sweet peace of conscience, are they 
not all fountain-heads of happiness? Does not every heart thrill at 
the mere enumeration of them and the memories they excite? Thence 
flows the steady stream of man’s purest and unalloyed joy. 

But after all that has been said the heart has still greater capaci- 
ties for happiness. The eye is satisfied with the joy of seeing and 
longs not for the sweetness of harmony. The eye is made for 
one act and finds its delight in the successful completion of that 
act. The heart has larger capacities and a wider horizon. It tends, 
it is true, toward what it knows upon earth by sense and mind, but 
it also overleaps in its flight the sky-line of time and creation, send- 
ing its desires to eternity and God. Like the panting bird which 
struggles convulsively in your hand and beats head, and breast, and 
wings against your imprisoning fingers in a wild effort to be abroad 
in the limitless sky, our hearts throb against the barriers of flesh and 
mortality and know they will find their perfect fruition in heaven 
alone. “Thou hast made us for thyself,” says St. Augustine, “and 
restless is our heart until it rest in thee.” The happiest heart is the 
one that rests eternally in God. 

II. Early traditions say that our Lord was never known to smile, 
and His features have always received in paint and stone a solemn 
and deep seriousness, bordering upon melancholy. It is hard for 
the human heart to think that the Heart of Jesus could be happy 
when it always bore the weight of the Cross and was always over- 
shadowed by the sad hill of Calvary. We cannot forget the dark 
vision of Isaias who saw our Saviour “despised and the most abject 
of men, a man of sorrows, struck by God and afflicted.” However, 
of this fact we are certain, whether He felt happiness or not, at 
least He sympathized with it. There is not a joy which can enter 
the life of man from his coming into the world until his going out 
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of it, which Jesus did not know and bless. He sanctified mother. 
hood ; He gathered the happy children around Him; by miracles He 
made happy His toiling apostles, restored content to a marriage 
feast, filled countless hearts with consolation of new health and 
strength, and even opened the grave and woke the dead to life fo, 
the sake of sorrowing homes. 

But the heart of Jesus was as sensitive to happiness as our hearts, 
indeed more sensitive, because He denied Himself the constant ex. 
perience of it which we feel or try to feel. His Heart not only 
sympathized with joy, it throbbed with it, at least in its most unself. 
ish form. He came to save souls, and whenever He knew His 
mission was successful, His Heart was happy. The three parables, 
in which He gave to the Pharisees a picture of His merciful Heart, 
all end with joy at the conversion of the sinner. He was the 
original of these parables and as His lost sheep, lost coins and lost 
children were found, He must have been happy at heart. When His 
disciples returned to Him rejoicing in the success of their first mis- 
sion, He is said to have exulted in the Holy Ghost, crying out, “I 
give thanks to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” On 
one occasion the conversion of a soul filled Him with such joy that 
He would have none of the food His disciples offered Him. “I have 
meat to eat which you know not,” He said, and pointed out to them 


countries white already to the harvest. There was joy for them . 


all, for, as He went on to say, “He that reapeth receiveth wages 
and gathered fruit into life everlasting that both he that soweth and 
he that reapeth may rejoice together.” Again, it was that same 
joy in the fact that souls were to abide in Him which made Him 
say at the Last Supper: “These things I have spoken to you, that 
my joy may be in you and your joy may be filled.” Finally, it is that 
same unselfish joy which makes the Heart of Jesus rejoice daily 
even now with the angels when we and other prodigals come back to 
God. 

Yet, despite all that Jesus knew of man’s happiness and despite all 
He made happy, His Heart was usually unhappy. He took a heart 
not because it was capable of.joy, but because it was sensitive to 
pain. God gave us hearts that they might be happy; He gave Jesus 
His Heart that it might be sad. Indeed, the sadness of His Heart 
is the price of our gladness. Our thirst for infinite truth and inf- 
nite good would have been forever unslaked, had not the Heart of 
Christ shed its Blood for us. He paid for every joy, and though 
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one ransom would have done for all, He seemed to have wished 
to pay for every joy its corresponding ransom. The joy of all the 
senses of Christ suffered that we might have that happiness in our 
risen bodies. Honor and esteem delight us and will forever do 
so in heaven because Christ suffered dishonor and insult. Home 
and friendship and love of parents, all that gives us the truest con- 
tent in life and eternity, have drawn their power of consolation from 
the abandonment, desertion and dereliction of Christ’s crucified: 
Heart. 

What is most touching in the sadness of Christ’s Heart is the 
swiftness and ease with which it might have been removed. Christ 
enjoyed the vision of His Father all His life. He was in heaven 
while still on earth. The full flood tide of eternal joy might have 
at any moment inundated His whole body and made His blood-red 
Heart white as snow. What happened on Thabor could have hap- 
pened even on the Cross, had He so willed it. The torment of 
dying by thirst is increased if water is near the lips, but cannot 
be touched. Such was the torment devised to punish sin in the 
fables of the old poets. The Passion of Christ in like manner was 
all the more intense because the horrors of His sufferings and death 
were a short distance from paradise, a distance which His generous 
love refused to lessen in the least. The Heart that might have been 
in heaven, had He so willed it, was filled with pain and sorrow 
and laid open in death by a spear. And why all this? That our 
hearts might be happy. St. John, describing the blessed, says: “The 
lamb which is in the midst of them shall rule them and shall lead 
them to the fountains of the waters of life.” It is the Lamb of 
God which shall bring our thirsting hearts to the sources of unend- 
ing joy where we shall drink and drink, and without satiety long to 
drink forever. There shall all hearts be happy because of the Heart 
of Christ. Such is His promise; such the foundation of our hope. 
“You now indeed have sorrow; but I will see you again, and your 
heart shall rejoice ; and your joy no man shal! take from you.” 








LITTLE SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
FOR LOW MASS 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Adapted from the Italian of CarpinaL Cosimo Corst. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
MEEKNESS 


The ancient philosophers praised for their meekness those who 
resented offenses with moderation, and resented them not from 
motives of anger but because the offender deserved reproof. Chris- 
tianity knows a much nobler and more exalted meekness. The law of 
Christ not only forbids us to be angry at the offender, but enjoins us 
to repay injury with charity, and offense with kindness. And our 
divine Lord himself has been the living example of this rare virtue 
and has invited us all to learn of Him gentleness and meekness 
(Matt. xi, 5, 21, 29). 

Of course the spirit of this world will have none of this virtue, 
But Jesus Christ teaches us that even under the most trying con- 
ditions, we must show ourselves kind and meek. Meekness is, 
indeed, the true mark of a Christian, without it we cannot possess 
the kingdom of heaven. 

He who is not meek cannot claim to be a true disciple of Jesus 
Christ, who without complaint let Himself be led to death, and who, 
dying upon the Cross, implored God’s mercy for His executioners, 
nor will he be recognized as a true child of the heavenly Father, 
who loves both just and unjust and who imparts His graces to the 
virtuous and the wicked. 

There are three instances in particular in which men are much 
inclined to harshness; namely, when they are offended, when they 
reprove those at fault, and when giving orders to inferiors. And 
just upon these occasions they should use their utmost endeavor 
to be kind and charitable. It is not difficult for Christians to remain 
calm when suffering an offense if they reflect that there is no vexa- 
tion or contradiction not ordained or at least permitted by God. It 
appears at first sight that the world might be far happier were it 
rid of all criminals and wicked persons. But St. Augustine teaches 
us that it corresponds better to divine wisdom to draw good from 
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the wicked than to destroy everything that is not good. God en- 
dures the wicked in the world, so that they either may become 
converted; or, if they persevere in evil, that they may offer oppor- 
tunities to the just to practise virtue. 

God requires us to be solicitous for our neighbor’s spiritual 
welfare. It is our duty sometimes to reprove the erring, and, if 
possible, to bring about their conversion. Our divine Saviour en- 
joins this upon us in the Gospel (Matt. xviii, 15). Our aim must 
be, however, the conversion and not the confusion of the sinner, and 
for this reason Jesus Christ tells us it should be carried out in secret 
(Matt. xviii, 15). And the apostle exhorts us to use all care that our 
reproofs be gentle and meek (Gal. vi, 1). Harsh and cutting words 
are calculated to excite resentment, while kindly words appease even 
the most refractory and excited hearts, as holy Scripture says (Prov. 
xvi, I). 

Placidity and consideration are especially necessary for those 
who have to rule and direct inferiors. It is quite certain, says 
Lactantius, that superiors and heads of families who employ meek- 
ness and calmness in their commands, gain the hearts and the good 
will of their subjects and of their children, whilst those who issue 
their orders in a dictatorial tone, with severe aspect, dark looks, 
scolding and censuring, not only incite rebellion, but induce sin. 
No doubt there are occasions when severity in speech and action 
are in order; when, for instance, it is a question of things incom- 
patible with the law of God, and opposed to eternal salvation. Be 
severe toward the slanderer, show a serious countenance toward 
those who carry on unchaste conversations, show yourselves unvield- 
ing toward those who would lead astray the virtuous, but let your 
words and your action be seasoned with dignity and charity. 

The Son of God declares in the Gospel that the meek are blessed 
and that they shall possess the land (Matt. v, 4). As a matter of 
fact, they possess the spiritual land of their hearts and passions, they 
possess their souls with perseverance and calmness, they possess 
their God who so tenderly loves the meek of heart. They possess, 
furthermore, the land of the hearts of others, because they win the 
good will of all. And because all their works bear the impress of 
gracious meekness, they are more beloved even than glory and honor 
(Eccles. iii, 19). 

Yet this is only their temporal and transitory reward, only the 
prelude to the magnificent eternal recompense which finally awaits the 
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meek. The Redeemer calls them blessed, and the Psalmist declares 
that not only will they possess the land as an inheritance, but, too, 
they shall taste the delights of a perfect peace (Ps. xxxvi, 11). In this 
earthly exile of tribulation and unhappiness, there can be no perfect 
bliss, and we cannot enjoy perfect happiness and true peace where 
the struggle is constant and the tears abundant. Hence, the happy 
land promised to the meek is the land of celestial bliss, the heavenly 
Paradise. 

And in truth what more appropriate place could there be for the 
meek than this Paradise, where all is overflowing with delight, 
where the blessed dwell in perfect unity as with one heart and one 
soul? We cannot deny, says the apostle (Rom. viii, 20) that the 
true mark of our belonging to the elect consists in our transform. 
tion into true images of Jesus Christ through the practice of virtue, 
We can never become like Him unless we are peaceful and meek of 
heart. For He practised these virtues to such an extent that He 
answered not to the insults of his enemies, He resented not indigni- 
ties and tortures, and He voluntarily delivered Himself up at the 
tribunal of injustice, to meekly undergo the most agonizing of 
deaths. 

Happy and blessed are we, if in the moment of our death our con- 
science shall bear witness that we have walked before God in 
humility, and that we have been peaceful and meek toward our 
neighbor. Filled with holy confidence, we shall be able, with 
David, to ask the Lord to graciously remember our meekness, and 
we shall then partake of the happiness of entering into the land of 
the elect, there to take possession of the heritage of most perfect 
peace which the Almighty has promised to the meek of heart.. For 
the kingdom of God, says the apostle, is not meat and drink, but 
justice, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost (Rom. xiv, 17). The 
quarrelsome and the wrathful, however, shall be excluded from the 
kingdom of peace, because, as the apostle says (James i, 20), itis 
not possible that anger can have a place in our hearts at the same 
time with justice. Amen. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ALMSGIVING 


When God created our first parents, He ordained that all crea- 
tures of the earth should serve for their maintenance. Since we 
all are children of Adam, and his heirs, it follows that we all should 
have some share in what the earth produces. 

God loves us all and is solicitous for the welfare of every one of 
us. Why then has He so disposed it in His Providence that one 
man has an abundance of earthly goods, whilst another lacks even 
the things most needed? St. Basil tells us that God wishes to dis- 
tribute amongst men the various duties through the fulfilment of 
which they can attain their end, so that the proper employment of 
earthly wealth may be the path to eternal happiness for the one, and 
privation endured for the love of God the path for the other. 

The giving of alms is, therefore, not an indifferent act which de- 
pends upon our own discretion. It is a commandment and an obli- 
gation. I will show you, first of all, the great advantage of alms- 
giving, and the way in which we should give alms in order to draw 
abundant fruits from our action. 

The wealthy have not the right to dispose of their abundance 
solely to suit themselves, says St. Thomas. The right of ownership 
is theirs, but as regards the use of it they must give the poor a share 
of it, and St. Augustine holds that they would render themselves 
guilty of robbery did they not let those in want partake of their 
surplus. 

The apostles declares that we cannot fulfil the law of Christ unless 
we bear one another’s burdens (Gal. vi, 2). The burden of the poor 
is their want, the burden of the rich is their overabundance. And 
the rich must share his burden with the poor, and the burden of the 
poor must be assumed by the rich, so that thereby the burdens of 
both may be eased, that all may follow the path of righteousness. 

“Therefore, I command thee,” God says to those who are pos- 
sessed of the goods of this life, “to open thy hand to thy needy and 
poor brother” (Deut. xv, 11). This proves the positive obligation 
of almsgiving. Furthermore, Jesus Christ declares that He will 
condemn to everlasting fire those who refuse to feed the hungry, 
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give drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, and give the support 
necessary to the poor and needy (Matt. xxv, 41, etc.). 

This commandment obliges us to give of our superfluity, but except 
in extreme cases of need, we are not obliged to deprive ourselves of 
that which is necessary to maintain our own position. To strip 
ourselves of everything we have in order to give to the poor, is not 
a commandment, but only a counsel of Christian perfection (Matt. 
xix, 21). But it is to be feared that many deceive themselves in 
determining that which is superfluous and that which is necessary, 
that they only too readily consider as indispensable things which they 
might easily spare and distribute amongst the poor. Those, for 
instance, who spend a great deal of money for luxurious food, or 
for fine clothes, and claim they cannot afford to give alms, cannot 
be said to obey the commandment. You have always the means, 
says St. Leo, to give alms, unless you lack the good will. The 
requirements of our position should be measured according to the 
laws of Christian charity and to the rules of prudence, and not 
merely according to the standards of the world. 

Nor did the Lord ordain almsgiving only for the purpose of sup- 
porting the poor. He wishes the benefactor to enjoy rich blessings 
from his generosity. He will gain even more profit from his alms- 
giving than do the recipients of the alms. Alms efface our sins and 
obtain for us God’s mercy and the joys of heaven, so we are assured 
by the Holy Spirit (Tob. xii, 9). Jesus Christ promises to repay 
the almsgiver a hundredfold and to give him eternal life (Matt. 
xix, 29). 

We often hear the complaint that business is bad, that fields are 
unfruitful, that incomes are small, and that it is difficult to make 
ends meet. St. Basil tells us that such conditions are due to our own 
fault. The Lord shuts His hand because we are not charitable 
toward our neighbor. If we were ever mindful of the duty of 
hastening to the assistance of others, then all would be well with us, 
because the Holy Spirit assures us that he that giveth to the poor 
shall not want, that those who show mercy and distribute alms will 
live in peace and quietude (Ps. cxi, 5, 6). 

Almsgiving is so meritorious that St. Ambrose compares it to a 
second baptism, with the difference that Baptism only effaces sin 
once, whilst through proper almsgiving we may obtain forgive- 
ness as often as we like. Of course, to produce this beneficial effect 
it must be coupled with a sincere detestation of our sins and with 
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the spirit of penance, and with sacramental confession if neces- 
sary. If we give alms and persevere in sin, the alms can obtain only 
a temporal blessing from God, but they may move the divine Mercy 
to show the giver the errors of his way and to lead him to 
repentance. 

We must give alms from that which is our property, and not, of 
course, from the property of others, as it is unlawful to be charitable 
at the cost of justice. Return, first of all, that which you may pos- 
sess unrighteously, and then give alms from your own if you can. 
If you cannot give alms have at least compassion for the needs of 
others. By treating the poor kindly you show them that you would 
gladly assist them if you had the means to do so. 

Be on your guard not to allow the desire to be known as chari- 
table to deprive you of the merit of almsgiving. Jesus Christ warns 
us not to sound a trumpet when we help the poor, but to give alms 
in secret, so that our left hand may not know what our right-hand 
doeth (Matt. vi, 2, 3). If you seek only the praise of others, then 
all the merit of almsgiving ceases for you. Almsgiving cannot bring 
us spiritual profit if it does not proceed from the pure love of God, 
and the desire to assist our neighbor for the love of God. 

Be charitable because the Lord so wills it; make use of this means 
in order to gain your salvation. Help the poor as much as lies in 
your power. Do not refuse to give alms whenever you possibly can, 
but do not seek therein the praise of men. Keep in mind that it is 
God who sends the poor to you, that you may help them; remember 
that in the person of the poor you are bestowing alms upon the 
Lord himself (Matt. xxv, 40), and that what you give to them is 
not of your, but of God’s, creation. 

In this manner you will render yourself worthy of the blessings 
of heaven for this as well as for the future life. Amen. 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
DRUNKENNESS 


The inordinate gratification of the palate is not, as often sup- 
posed, an indifferent or unimportant matter. It was the first sin 
committed in the world, and is the source of all our misery, because 
the forbidden fruit partaken of by our first parents has transmitted 
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its poison to all their descendants. Gluttony is even to-day the 
source of many sins on part of some Christians, who sacrifice their 
conscience, their religion, even their souls to it. Intemperance in 
drinking especially is a prevailing and dangerous over-gratification 
of the palate ; therefore, let us consider the gravity of this vice in its 
various phases. 

Drunkenness is the result of immoderate indulgence in intoxicating 
liquor, depriving persons of the use of reason, or at least considerably 
debilitating the same. Mark well these distinctions: the loss of rea- 
son, or considerably weakening the same. 

There is complete drunkenness when a person, through the use 
of intoxicating drink, no longer knows what he says or does. It is 
beyond all doubt that this stage of drunkenness is a grievous sin 
against temperance, if it has been brought about by the will or con- 
sent of the drunken person. 

This vice robs man of the greatest privilege which he possesses, 
it takes from him his dignity of manhood and relegates him to the 
ranks of the beast. What distinguishes him from the animal, if not 
the use of his reason? If this beautiful light is extinguished by in- 
toxicants, what remains of man but the animal life? He sinks even 
below the animal, because he voluntarily forfeits, in addition to 
reason, also the free use of his limbs, something that does not hap- 
pen even to the most unclean of animals. What, therefore, can be 
more disgusting than this vice. It is, in fact, as St. John Chrysos- 
tom says, an ignominy and disgrace for the human race. 

From the loss of the use of reason, combined with undue exposure 
to accidents, result many serious dangers. He may be in danger of 
death, through a misstep or fall induced by the immoderate indul- 
gence of spirituous liquors, or through the quarreling to which 
drinking often leads. And how, under these circumstances, can he 
care for his soul when such condition renders impossible even a 
thought of salvation? This is a point well worth consideration. 
Any one else surprised by an unforeseen accident can, as long as he 
is conscious, turn to God and repent of his sins, or confess them if 
he has the opportunity. But the drunkard is absolutely incapable of 
doing so, his mind is buried and sodden in liquor. And is this nota 
grievous sin to expose one’s self to the danger of dying like an 
unreasoning animal? Alas, many of these unfortunates are surprised 
by death in their drunkenness and fall thus into the hands of the 
living God. 
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This state is often called “exhilarated,” an expression used by 

many to excuse their intemperance and to suppress the prickings of 
; their conscience. But let us thoroughly understand that it is one 
j thing to be jovial, and another to be half drunk. If all the trouble 





Do not think, however, that in order to sin grievously it is neces- 
: sary to get to this extreme state of intoxication. Even the state in 
; which reason is not wholly obscured, but so much befogged and con- 
L fused that a man could not make use of it to fulfil his religious duty 
L or to protect himself from temptation may be grievously sinful. 


, only consisted in partaking of enough liquor to make one spirited 


and jovial, without forgetting honor, respectability and Christian 


obligations, then one might indeed call this state “exhilarated.” But 
you cannot use this expression to describe the condition of one not 
far removed from total and senseless drunkenness. In this condi- 


tion a man’s reason is not completely obscured, but it is perceptibly 
changed. He is not wholly animal, but neither wholly human. 


; Many shameful things are said and done in this state which the 
drunkard would not say or do in full possession of his reason, things 


ated and he has returned to consciousness. 


which he afterward deplores, when the fumes of liquor have evapor- 


| It is absolutely necessary for the drunkard to break away from 
| his vice if he would save his soul. What bitter reproaches will a 


temptible, has ended by losing his immortal soul. 


Amen. 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 





man address to himself, who, on account of this beastly passion of 
drunkenness, which even in this life makes him debased and con- 


Intemperance is a great vice, it is the source of other grievous 
sins, and it is a habit most difficult to overcome. Yet with the 
grace of God, and a strong will, combined with faithful avoidance 
of occasions to sin by intemperance, many have been saved from this 
vice, and no one need despair who has the firm desire to reform. 


It was not enough for our most loving Saviour to institute the 
holy Sacrament of Baptism that we might be regenerated in grace, 





not enough to have communicated to us in holy Confirmation the 
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Holy Ghost with his gifts. He did more, and, mercifully anticipat- 
ing our imperfections and failings, provided a saving means which 
would reconciliate us to God if we strayed from the path of justice, 
He prepared for us in the holy Sacrament of Penance the salutary 
bath wherein we may cleanse our souls from personal sins. 

What would, indeed, become of many of us if Jesus Christ had 
restricted the fruits of His redemption solely to the grace of Bap- 
tism and had not left us the means to regain this grace if once we 
lost it? The greater number of us, if not all, would be lost. How 
few Christians, indeed, there are who preserve their baptismal inno- 
cence! The sinner turns his back upon the Lord, making himself 
again the slave of Satan, thus meriting not God’s mercy, but His 
justice. But O infinite mercy of God, in generous consideration of 
our frailty, the Lord ordained a remedy to restore the life of grace 
to those who after Baptism again surrender themselves to the slavery 
of sin. This great and wonderful means is the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, through which the fruits of the death of Christ are applied to 
those who have fallen after Baptism. 

In order to understand perfectly the wonderful benefit of Sacra- 
mental Confession, and the love that Jesus Christ shows us in the 
same, we must thoroughly appreciate the malice of mortal sin. This 
sin is a direct offense against the exalted and omnipotent God, who 
could annihilate the sinner at the very moment he is offending Him. 
This sin offends God in His very presence; indeed, at the very 
moment in which He is lavishing blessings upon the sinner. This 
sin deprives mankind of the grace and friendship of this most loving 
of Fathers, of all the merits of his former good works, and con- 
demns him to the eternal torments of hell. In order to remove and 
obliterate this great evil of sin, all the merits and all the prayers of 
all the saints who have lived, or will live, upon earth, combined with 
the supplication of all the angels of heaven, would not avail, but for 
this the Son of God himself had to descend from heaven, shed His 
Blood and sacrifice His life. 

It is beyond our understanding that God should endure with such 
great patience so great an evil, so boundless an offense, so great a 
wrong, without punishing it immediately. But the Lord not only 
bore patiently with His betrayer, He now bears with those who 
rebel against Him, and, more, He has given in the Sacrament of Holy 
Confession an easy, as well as efficient, means of admittance to par- 
don and reconciliation. By applying to us in this way the merits 
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and the virtue of His Passion and death, the Lord renders satisfac- 
tion for us, remits our sins, and the punishment in part or in whole 
which they deserve. 

The benefit of the Sacrament of Penance is all the more apparent, 
if we ponder the miraculous effects which it produces in those who 
receive it worthily. 

First of all, it wipes out and takes away all sins, however large 
their number, however great their abomination. It suffices that the 
sinner, impelled by divine grace, sincerely repents of having offended 
God, that he make the firm resolution to sin no more, that he con- 
fess his sins humbly and sincerely, and that the priest pronounce the 
potent words, “I absolve thee from thy sins,” and immediately God 
forgives him all his misdeeds. Nay, more, God who just before was 
his enemy, becomes at once reconciled to the sinner, gives him back 
the merits of the good works that he had lost through his grievous 
sins, makes him again His son and beloved friend. 

Truly sublime are these facts, and we are not able to fully con- 
ceive the effects that this Sacrament produces in the soul of those 
who receive it with proper preparation. And it not only effaces sin 
and restores to us sanctifying grace, but it is a most potent means 
to persevere in grace, and preserve ourselves from sin. 

In this Sacrament Jesus Christ grants us the graces and means 
of assistance which maintains the soul in the state of justice, and 
strengthens and fortifies it against relapses. You will understand, 
then, how culpable are those Christians who neglect to avail them- 
selves of this powerful weapon against their spiritual enemies. In the 
midst of all perils they may render themselves impervious to all 
temptations if they go frequently to holy Confession. But the devil, 
that relentless enemy of our salvation, uses all efforts and artifices 
to keep Christians away from this Sacrament. 

It is an obvious fact that those who allow a long time to elapse 
between Confessions, are much exposed to the danger of becoming 
lax in the exercise of their religion. Christians, therefore, should 
go to Confession frequently for their own spiritual good, but also 
in gratitude to God, who in His mercy instituted this saving means. 
Let us make good use of this saving Sacrament by often approach- 
ing this fountain of grace so that we may remain faithful to God 
unto death, and finally attain the crown of glory that Jesus Christ 
has promised to those who persevere in righteousness unto the end. 
Amen. 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
RESIGNATION TO THE DIVINE WILL 


The ignorance and concupiscence inherent in our nature are the 
effects of the sin of our first parents. Seduced by the insinuations 
of the arch enemy they dared to claim equality with the all-wise 
Creator, and in punishment for this presumption they lost for them- 
selves, and for their posterity, the great measure of knowledge with 
which the Lord had furnished them when He created them, and they 
became a prey to ignorance, to deception and to error. As long 
as they lived in subjection to God their carnal desires were sub- 
ordinated to the domination of reason, and thus they enjoyed perfect 
peace of mind. But when they transgressed the commandment of 
their Creator, their flesh began to rebel against the spirit, and there 
commenced that fierce struggle which ever since has been the punish- 
ment of mankind. 

Blinded by ignorance and incited to sin by rebellious passions what 
may we do to escape perdition? We must ask the Lord to lead us 
upon the right path and to teach us to do His holy will. Hence 
Jesus Christ placed among the seven petitions of the Our Father 
the significant supplication “Thy will be done.” This does not mean 
that our consent is required for the carrying out of God’s will, but 
that we express our intention to do cheerfully the will of God, and 
we acknowledge that we cannot be saved unless we let our wills be 
in conformity with the Divine will. 

Perfect resignation to the Supreme Divine will is most necessary 
for, and the most efficient means of, attaining to salvation, and it 
gives us even in the midst of adversity upon this earthly pilgrimage 
a foretaste of everlasting bliss. This perfect resignation to the 
Divine will means that we will only that which is pleasing to God, 
and detest all that which displeases Him. So we know with cer- 
tainty that it is the Lord’s will that we should love Him above all 
things, that we keep holy the Sunday, that we honor our parents, that 
we forgive injuries, assist the needy, pray often, and do penance 
for our sins, for in Holy Scripture He has explicitly declared this 
to be His will. And God does not will, of this we are equally sure, 
that we take His name in vain, that we consent to unlawful desires 
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or injure our neighbor, or yield to impurity. Therefore we must 
detest and flee all these things. 

There are things, again, in which God’s will is not known to us. 
We do not know whether God wills that our life be long or short, 
whether we are to live in wealth or poverty, enjoy good health or be 
burdened with sickness. In these things we must turn to Him and 
say from our hearts, with the converted Saul, “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” and accept humbly and obediently His holy will, 
even if our own will and our own inclinations would lead us in a 
different direction. 

Few are there, however, exclaims St. Bernard, who by denying 
their own wills seek to render themselves in all things comformable 
to the Divine will, by subjecting all inclinations of their hearts to the 
blessed will of God. The poor are dissatisfied because they are not 
rich, the sick complain of their sufferings, and it is indeed a rare 
occurrence to find one in adversity resigned to God’s holy will. 
Hence a good many of us deserve the censure which our divine 
Lord passed upon the two sons of Zebedee, when their mother asked 
that one of them might sit upon His right hand and the other upon 
His left, in the kingdom of heaven, and the Lord said, “You know 
not what you ask” (Matt. xx, 22). “Cast all your solicitude upon 
the Lord,” admonishes St. Peter, “for he hath care of you” (Pet. 
v; 7). 

This important truth was well appreciated by Heli, the high priest 
of the Old Law, when he received the news of the death of his sons, 
and of the lamentable fate that had overtaken his people. This 
saintly man preferred the Divine will to his own and exclaimed, “It 
is the Lord, let Him do what is good in His sight” (I. Kings iii, 18). 

He who faithfully submits his will to the Lord’s will, will even in 
this life live happily though in the midst of trials. According to St. 
Thomas it is absolutely certain that, since the Divine will is the first 
and universal cause of all things, this will must necessarily obtain in 
all things its effects and its aim. And as God accomplishes every- 
thing that He wills, so will those who live in perfect resignation to 
His divine will accomplish their own aim. As God is the essence 
of sanctity and the true source of virtue, He can will nothing but 
what is good; hence they who desire only what God wills can desire 
only what is good. 

When pious Job lost all his fortune, and even his sons, he recog- 
nized the will of the Lord that was done in him, and instead of 
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lamenting, he praised God. When covered from head to foot with 
sores, he declared that his joy was the greater the more he suffered, 
and that he would not cease to rejoice in the firm hope of God (Job 
xiii, 16) even if he should suffer death. 

Dear brethren, it is for you, says the Holy Spirit, to choose ac. 
cording to your desire (Eccl. xv, 18). If you live in perfect resig. 
nation to the Divine will, then you will be certain of enjoying the 
eternal bliss of the elect in the next life. You will even in this life 
enjoy perfect peace and true happiness. Trials and contradictions 
will become for you the object of joy and consolation after the ex- 
ample of the holy Apostle, who says, “I am full of consolation and 
full of overflowing delight in the midst of my afflictions” (II. Cor, 
vii, 4). If, on the contrary, you follow the dictations of your own 
will you will become the victim of error and of deception. 

Let us, therefore, never deviate from the will of the Lord, for it is 
the path that leads to salvation, and whatever adversity may befall 
us, we shall receive the reward in this life, as well as in the next, 
that has been promised to those who do the will of God in all things 
(Matt. vii, 21). The Lord’s will must in all our doings be our 
guide, for otherwise we cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
according to our Lord’s own words. Let our example in our pious 
resignation to the Divine will be that childlike trust which is ex- 
pressed in the words of little Samuel: “Speak Lord, for Thy ser- 
vant heareth” (I. Kings iii, 10). Amen. 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE VIRTUE OF CHARITY 


BY THE REV. OWEN B. MC GUIRE, D.D. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind. . . . Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”—Matt. xxii, 37, 30. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Gospel falls into two parts, according to two questions. Jews 
misunderstood the reason of their special selection. Hence they looked 
askance at teaching of Christ, and on various occasions seeked to entrap 
Him in speech. 

II. Paraphrase of Gospel. Division of discourse—question, answer, 
application. 

III. Question the most wmportant of life. Christ came to answer it. 
We have to answer it. What is life eternal? What is it to gain eternal 
life? What is it to lose eternal life? 

JV. The answer. (a) Charity is the plenitude of the Law. (b) It 
is recommended by Christ and His apostles above all other precepts. 
(c) Its non-observance threatened with the most dire consequences. 

V. Application. Love of God proved: (a) by not loving the world; 
(b) by observance of His Commandments; (c) by love of the neighbor. 
Love of neighbor proved: (a) by doing him good; (b) by preventing 
what is injurious to him; (c) by showing all this especially in works of 
mercy performed from proper motive. 


I. Dear Brethren: The gospel for this Sunday naturally falls 
into two parts. Two questions are proposed to our divine Lord. 
What must I do to possess eternal life? And, who is my neighbor? 
We shall to-day consider the former, leaving the latter with its 
beautiful parable for another occasion. 

The Jews had been set apart as a chosen people. The reason of 
this selection was that they might prepare the way for the spiritual 
regeneration of the world. But they in great part lost sight of this 
reason, and expected a Messias who would avenge them on all 
their enemies, build up a new material kingdom, make the Jewish 
trace predominant in the political world. Our divine Lord showed 
no sympathy for their political ambitions and national animosities. 
He taught a universal charity and brotherhood. He showed that 
the new kingdom of God was to be a spiritual one, a “kingdom of 
heaven,” and that membership in this new kingdom, where all should 
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be brothers, and neighbors, depended not on Jewish blood, but upon 
faith and good deeds. He taught them that God was the merciful 
Father of all men, not of the Jew alone; and that the motive of all 
who sought this new kingdom should be to obtain eternal life, not 
to acquire human and transitory glory. This was a doctrine which 
gave little room to political ambition, to national prejudice and ex- 
clusiveness. It grated hard on the narrow interpretations that the 
Scribes and Pharisees had put upon the law of Moses. They 
sought, therefore, to draw out our divine Lord on various occasions 
that He might align Himself with one party or the other, and thus 
destroy the confidence which they saw the people had reposed in 
Him. This seems to have been the motive of the questioner on the 
present occasion. 

II. This Scribe, himself a teacher of the law of Moses, had fol- 
lowed the Saviour, but apparently unconvinced. With a view to 
testing our Lord’s position on the questions of the day rather than 
of humbly asking instruction, he proposes the vital question: “What 
must I do to possess eternal life?” Our divine Saviour taking him 
according to kis profession asks him what THE LAw has taught him 
on the subject. “What is written in the law? How readest thou?” 
The Scribe’s answer shows that whatever was the motive in asking, 
whether or not he had acquired the spirit of the New Law, he had 
certainly not read the Old in vain. He responds by quoting from 
the Law of Moses the fundamental precept, the precept in which all 
others are rooted, and without which the observance of all others 
is vain and fruitless. This is the precept of charity—of the love of 
God and of our neighbor. The Saviour is satisfied with his answer. 
“Thou hast answered right. This do and thou shalt live.” Let us 
to-day, my brethren, fix our attention on this part of the Gospel. In 
order to do so let us consider this question proposed by the Scribe, 
the answer given by him and approved by our divine Lord, and, 
thirdly, what practical lessons we can draw from this meditation for 
the better ordering of our own daily lives. 

III. The question proposed by the Scribe is a vital one. Indeed, 
my brethren, it is the one important question that the Scribe could 
have proposed to the Saviour, or could have proposed to himself. It 
is the most important that any man can put to himself, the most im- 
portant that we, through the whole course of life, can propose to our- 
selves. “What must I do to possess eternal life?” And this is pre- 
cisely the question which the divine Saviour came into the world to 
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answer ; and to answer not only for the Scribe, but for each one of us, 
for all men through all time. It is also in another and true sense 
the question which each one of us has come into this world to 
answer. For we are come into this world destined for eternal life, 
and the manner of our life while here is the practical answer to the 
question whether we shall gain that eternal life hereafter. And 
what, my brethren, is the meaning of this question? What is life 
everlasting? To gain life eternal is to gain that for which we were 
created and to which we are destined. It is to gain the end and 
object of our being. It is to gain that for which our heart ever 
craves and without which it can never rest. It is to gain that 
to which our whole nature aspires and the possession of which 
alone can satisfy our every faculty. Life eternal means the full 
possession by the soul of the supreme good. It is to possess God 
himself without fear of ever losing Him. It is what theologians 
call the Beatific Vision—to see God as He is in Himself, to see 
Him face to face, to know Him as He knows Himself and as He 
sees and knows us; it is to love Him as He deserves to be loved, to 
be filled, “inebriated” as the Scripture has it, with this knowledge 
and love, and that for all eternity. This is that supreme happiness, 
the end and aim of our being, which is called eternal life and of 
which the apostle says that “eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” And if this be to 
gain eternal life, what must it be to lose it? It is to miss the end and 
object of our being, to lose the supreme good for which we were 
created, to be separated from God for all eternity—separated from 
His goodness, His love; separated from our Father, from our eter- 
nal home; cast out forever into darkness and despair. Oh, my 
brethren, it is even more. It is to hate God, to be His enemy, to be 
associated with His enemies instead of with His angels and saints, 
to have cursing instead of blessing, despair instead of love, misery 
instead of happiness ; to be condemned to die an eternal death instead 
of living an eternal life. Hence, my brethren, no question can equal 
this one in importance, for no other can entail such consequences. 
What must I do to gain eternal life?—the most important and far- 
reaching of all questions, for if we gain it we have gained every- 
thing, if we lose it we have lost everything, lost eternally and 
irrevocably. 

IV. Since the question is so important the answer deserves our 
most serious attention. This same question is, in another part of 
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the Gospel, asked by a young man, and the answer of our divine 
Lord on that occasion was, “If thou wouldst enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” Here in this Sunday’s Gospel the answer approved 
by our Saviour is that we must love God above all things and our 
neighbor as ourself. The answer, my brethren, is in either place the 
same. If we truly love God and our neighbor we have kept all the 
commandments. St. Paul teaches this: “The fulfilment of the law,” 
he says, “is charity.” “Whoever loves his neighbor, has fulfilled 
the law.” And the same apostle tells us that even the most material 
obligations of the law, such as “Thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
commit adultery,” and the rest are all embraced in this one precept, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” I shall not, my brethren, 
at this time enter into an explanation of the nature of charity, but I 
shall ask your attention to two things—the earnestness with which 
this precept above all others is recommended by our divine Lord 
and His apostles, and, secondly, the dire consequences with which 
the non-observance of this precept is threatened. 

If there is any time when we should expect a person to recommend 
to his followers that which he considers of the greatest importance, 
that which is dearest to his heart, that time is when he sees death at 
hand. On the night before He suffered, in that sublime discourse to 
His apostles, our divine Lord again and again urges on them this 
precept of charity: “This is my desire, that you love one another as 
I have loved you.” He tells them that it is His own commandment. 
“This is My commandment. Behold! I give you a new command- 
ment that you love one another.” He tells them that this is the dis- 
tinguishing mark by which they should be known as His followers. 
“By this shall all men know that you are My disciples if you have 
love one for one another.” The apostles speak in the same strain 
when recommending this command of their Master. “Charity is the 
bond of perfection,” says St. Paul. No language can surpass in 
beauty and feeling the passage in which this same apostle, writing to 
the Corinthians, lauds this virtue of charity. He ranks it in the first 
place among the theological virtues—“faith, hope and charity. 
These three remain; but the greatest of these is charity.” The story 
of St. John, the beloved disciple, is well known, who, overcome by 
age and unable to make long sermons, never tired of repeating to 
his hearers: “My children, love one another.” Not only do the 
apostles frequently urge this virtue, but they inculcate that without 
it the practise of every other virtue is vain and illusory. “Whosoever 
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is not just,” says St. John, “is not of God; nor is he who loveth not 
his brother.” “He that loveth not, abideth in death.” And, again, 
“If any one will say, ‘I love God,’ and in the meantime hate his 
brother, he is a liar.” And St. Paul assures us that if he should 
distribute all his goods in alms to the poor—yea, and deliver his body 
to be burned in martyrdom, and yet have not charity, it profiteth him 
nothing. 

This teaching of the apostles should be enough to show the dread- 
ful consequences of lack of charity. Without it we are enemies of 
God. It is the only mark which can distinguish as His friends. “We 
know that we have passed from death to life because we love the 
brethren.” But this truth is brought home still more clearly by the 
words of the Saviour himself. If there is a time when a man 
should speak more solemnly than at any other it is when, as judge, 
he distributes justice among his fellowmen. And if there is a time 
when a judge should speak more solemnly and without ambiguity, it 
is when he is to pronounce sentence of life or death. It is then he 
must tell clearly not only what that sentence is, but clearly give the 
reasons why it is pronounced. If the accused is found guilty of 
death, then, though he may be guilty of many other crimes and mis- 
demeanors, the particular crime for which he is condemned must be 
clearly stated. Now our divine Lord in describing the last dreadful 
day when He shall come to judge all mankind represents Himself 
as the judge. Those to be judged and to receive sentence are all the 
children of Adam. On the dreadful occasion, He tells us, they shall 
be divided into two classes, the just and the reprobate. The former 
shall be pronounced worthy of heaven for all eternity; the latter 
shall be condemned to the everlasting pains of hell. The former 
shall obtain life eternal, the latter shall lose it. And why this awful 
distinction? No doubt, the reprobate are guilty of many crimes 
covered with many sins. But what among all these is the specific 
reason given by the judge why he has to condemn them? And what 
is the specific reason why, on the other hand, he rewards the just 
with eternal happiness? It is, my brethren, in the one case the want 
of charity, and in the other its presence. Hear the words of our 
divine Lord himself, and let us never forget them. And mark well, 
too, that the proof given to show that the reprobate have been devoid 
of charity is that they did not manifest this virtue in acts of mercy 
toward their brethren—the poor, the needy, the hungry, the dis- 
tressed and suffering, “Come ye blessed of My Father,” so the sen- 
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tence shall run, “possess the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world. For I was hungry and you gave me to eat, 
I was thirsty and you gave me to drink, naked and you clothed me, 
sick and in prison and you visited me. Amen, I say to you, as often 
as you did this to my least brethren you did it unto me.” And ad- 
dressing the reprobate the judge shall say, “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire. For I was hungry and you gave me not 
to eat, I was thirsty and you gave me not to drink, naked and you 
clothed me not, sick and in prison and you did not visit me. Amen, 
I say to you, as often as you did it not to the least of my brethren 
you did it not to me.” 

V. In conclusion, my brethren, let us ask ourselves some practical 
questions relative to this virtue of charity. Do we possess this virtue 
without which every work, however good it may appear, is of no 
avail for the gaining of eternal life? Do we love God above all 
things and our neighbor as ourselves? If we so love God we are 
loved of Him, we are in the state of grace, and dying in that state 
we are sure of heaven. Of this state no man can be certain, it is 
true, but we can have a solid ground for hope. St. Thomas, speak- 
ing as a theologian, says that best ground for this hope is if we love 
not the world and the things of the world. But it is quite certain 
that we cannot have this love of God if we love not our neighbor. 
“If a man love not his neighbor whom he sees, how can he love God 
whom he does not see?” “If any one say,” writes St. John, “I love 
God, and hate his brother, he is a liar.” By love of our neighbor, 
then, we prove our love of God. We are commanded to love our 
neighbor as we love ourselves. Do we do so? The love of self 
here referred to is not that blind, selfish and unreasonable love which 
is sinful; but a love founded on reason. By this love we seek what 
is good for us and what tends to our true happiness, and we shun 
what is evil and hurtful to us. In like manner we must seek to pro- 
cure the good of our neighbor, and avoid doing him injury. We 
must show our love in good deeds especially toward the needy ; for, 
as we have seen, it is for not doing so the awful sentence shall be 
pronounced against the reprobate on the last day. We must do all this 
from a religious and supernatural motive. Such motive is always 
present if we do it for the love of God, if we do it because Christ has 
commanded it, if we do it because we are concerned for the spiritual 
welfare of our neighbor and desire to help him on the path to heaven. 
To keep this motive present and alive in our hearts, we must pray, 
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pray for this charity which can come from God alone. By frequent 
acts of love to God let us keep it alive in our hearts until we have 
passed into that blessed state where life shall be one continued act 
of love for all eternity. 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 
BY BISHOP J. S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—It is well to supplement the account given by St. Matthew by 
the records left by St. Luke and St. Mark. The scene described. Jesus 
surrounded by a large crowd. An opening is made in the roof above 
Him. A sick man is let down. He begs Jesus to cure him. Jesus takes 
the opportunity of manifesting His power to forgive sins. But, as the 
Jews are sceptical, He proves His power by revealing their most secret 
thoughts, and by curing the poor man by single word. These are proofs 
enough for the simple and the humble people, but the pride of the Scribes 
and Pharisees blind their hearts and they refuse to be convinced. The 
whole incident intended to prepare men’s minds for the institution of the 
Sacrament of Penance. This “Power of the Keys” was conferred only 
after the Resurrection. Our Lord’s appearance, the “doors being closed.” 
“Whose sins you shall forgive, etc. Non-Catholics assert, without ground, 
that the power to forgive sins does not carry with it the duty to con- 
fess them. It is pride that blinds them. For the obligation to confess our 
faults and crimes is clearly contained in the very words of institution. 
Our Lord says not only “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are for- 
given,” but also, “Whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” Con- 
sequently, He clearly intended the apostles to discriminate between sin 
and sin, which would be impossible, unless they were made known. 
Confession has been the practise of the Church since the beginning—in 
all countries—not dropped till the so-called “Reformation,” when every- 
thing galling to pride was abolished. In the Sacrifice of Penance we 
have a remedy as well as a cure. God’s wisdom shown in demanding an 
act of humility as a condition of forgiveness. For, as every sin, what- 
ever its particular nature, is an act of pride, so God demands, for its 
pardon, an act of humility. A wonderful Sacrament. A source of endless 
benefit to the world, to society and to every individual. Let us then thank 
and glorify God for having given us so beautiful and so simple and effica- 
cious a remedy for our sins. 


The marvelous event recorded in the Gospel of St. Matthew, ap- 
pointed to be read to-day, the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost, is 
told with a still greater wealth of detail by both St. Luke (v, 7) and 
St. Mark (ii, 1). We will, consequently, piece together the account 
of all three evangelists, and then we shall be the better able to draw 
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some valuable lesson from the more complete and perfect picture 
thus presented. 

For some days before the event narrated in to-day’s Gospel, we 
must remember that our blessed Lord had been traveling through 
Palestine not only preaching, but also confirming His doctrine by 
most startling miracles. Only a few days before He had set the 
whole country around in a ferment of wonder and admiration by 
cleansing an unfortunate leper and freeing him from his horrible and 
loathsome disease. And now we contemplate Him just arrived at 
“His own city” of Capharnaum. 

We see Him, in our imagination, standing within the inner court 
of St. Peter’s house and addressing the people. The concourse of 
hearers is so great that they stretch out beyond the entrance, for 
since there is not room for them within they press all around the 
door outside (Mark ii, 2). Mixing among the crowd, we notice 
many Scribes and Pharisees, some, indeed, from the neighborhood 
around Galilee, but others from Judea and Jerusalem as well, which 
clearly proves how the fame of our Lord’s miracles had already 
spread. 

All at once there is a commotion amongst the people. What has 
happened? Why! See. While He is yet talking, a sick man is 
being carried on a bed by four of his friends. They are coming 
toward Jesus Christ, the wonderful healer. But, lo! As they draw 
near the house, they halt and consult with one another, for they 
find that the multitude is so great there is no possibility of forcing 
a passage to the feet of the divine Master. 

Just watch them as they rest their living burden for a moment 
on the ground while they stand and consider what they had better 
do. Finding no other means available, they clamber up on to the 
top of the low flat roof (such as are common in the East) and 
begin to remove some of the loosely laid tiles. So soon as they 
have made an opening large enough for the purpose, they take the 
sick man, still stretched out upon his couch, and lower him, by 
means of ropes, into the very. midst of the astonished assembly. 
Here the poor sufferer, in close proximity to his heavenly Physician, 
begins to plead for mercy and compassion as only a sufferer can. 

In this scene before us, we posess all the conditions and circum- 
stances that seem to call for some great manifestation of divine 
grace and power. 

First, there is the enormous multitude of witnesses; then there is 
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the presence of the proud and incredulous Scribes and Pharisees 
who “have eyes, but see not”; thirdly, there is the simple strong 
faith of the afflicted man himself; and, lastly, there are his four 
stalwart friends, with their fervent faith and piety, earnestly be- 
seeching for a cure. 

Our Saviour is charmed at so great and so public a proof of their 
confidence in His power to help and to heal, and He resolves to 
grant their request—but not all at once. 

For, we must remember, that Christ came upon earth for some- 
thing more important than merely to cure those who are bodily 
afflicted, so He resolves to make use of this occasion to open men’s 
eyes as to the divine nature of His own personality and to proclaim 
His power over sin and all spiritual ailments. Before actually laying 
His hands upon the paralytic, He frees him from the far worse 
leprosy of sin by His mere word, saying, “Son, thy sins are forgiven 
thee” (Mark ii, 5). 

In these few words He openly claims and, indeed, verily exercises 
the power of forgiving sins. 

Moreover, this is well understood by the enemies of our Lord 
who are watching every movement and weighing every word. In 
fact, no sooner are the words uttered than the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, who are stationed close by, take heed of them. They do not 
openly express their indignation and resentment, perhaps, because 
they are afraid, but (as the Evangelist distinctly tells us) the think 
within themselves, “He blasphemeth! For who can forgive sin but 
God only” (ii, 7). 

Now, the forgiveness of sin is essentially a supernatural act, and 
its spiritual effects cannot be visibly observed. The eye is far too 
coarse an instrument with which to search the secrets of the soul. 
So our Lord proceeds to prove His power over the invisible world 
by exercising it in a most telling manner over the visible and tangible 
world. 

His first move is a very effective one. He startles the Pharisees 
by giving them the clearest evidence that He can read their most 
secret thoughts, and that He knows, with the utmost accuracy and 
exactness, all that is passing in the deepest recesses of their hearts. 
For, though they have not spoken a word, He fearlessly reproaches 
them, saying, “Why do you think evil in your hearts?” (Matt. ix, 4). 
Then, asking them which they think easier to say to the sick of the 
palsy, “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” or to say, “Arise, take up thy bed 
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and walk,” he at once proceeds to work the miracle on the man’s 
body—a stupendous marvel which every one of the multitude pres- 
ent can see and investigate for himself. This unheard of prodigy 
furnished all who witnessed it with an incontestable proof that He 
had the power which He claimed to work the yet greater miracle on 
the soul. 

To any mere man to work miraculous cures and to forgive sins, 
are both equally impossible; while, conversely, to God the one is, 
and must be, as easy and as simple as the other. 

Consequently, the astounding sight of the paralytic, instantly 
restored to complete health by a mere word, was more than enough 
to satisfy any unprejudiced mind that Jesus was what He claimed 
to be, viz., the eternal Son of God who came upon earth to “take 
away the sins of the world.” 

“Arise!” exclaims our blessed Lord, “Arise and take up thy bed, 
and go into thy house” (Mark ii, 11). And, forthwith, the poor 
sufferer, that was bed-ridden and incapable of moving hand or 
foot, springs from his bed without any assistance, and is, at the 
same time, rendered so agile, vigorous and well that he not only 
walks without help, but is able to seize hold of his bed to lift it from 
the ground, and to swing it on to his shoulder, and to walk along 
with the burden to his own house amid the ringing cheers and 
clamorous congratulations of his friends and relations. 

It was a unique experience and filled the hearts of the simple and 
innocent populace around with unbounded confidence in the power 
and goodness of our divine Master, as well as with great astonish- 
ment and reverential awe. Some were heard to call out in their 
transports of joy, “We have seen wonderful things this day!” (Luke 
v, 26). Others shouted, “Well, indeed, we never saw the like be- 
fore” (Mark ii, 12), while the paralytic himself gave vent to his 
feelings in loud and prolonged praises of God (Luke v, 25). 

But the Pharisees!: What is their attitude? These haughty and 
envious men look on, indeed, but they harden their hearts: against 
the clearest evidence, and refuse to be convinced. Though our 
Lord gives them a magnificent chance and every opportunity, they 
will not respond to it, but prefer to die in their sins. In fact, Jesus 
Christ works no less than three miracles before their very eyes, yet 


they obstinately persist in their unbelief. As it is impossible to 


deny the clearest evidence of their own senses, they are driven to 
acknowledge the facts themselves. Nevertheless, rather than accept 
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them as proofs of Christ’s divinity, they explain them away, and 
even accuse Him of blasphemy, and denounce Him as one who dares 
to assume a power and to claim a prerogativé which belongs to God 
alone. Thus, pride blinds the understanding and prevents even the 
obvious from being seen and recognized. The humble and simple 
poor gladly acknowledge the miracles of Christ, but the insolent 
and conceited leaders of the people attribute all He does to diaboli- 
cal agencies. Well may our divine Lord address His heavenly 
Father and say, “I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them to little ones!” (Matt. xi, 25). 

The whole of this preceding episode was, no doubt, arranged by 
our Lord as a preparation for the wonderful institution of the Sac- 
rament of Penance, which was to follow a little later on. 

Just as He multiplied the loaves in the desert, and changed water 
into wine at the marriage feast, for the special purpose of fore- 
shadowing the miracle of the blessed Sacrament, and of preparing 
His disciples for its final institution, so He now openly exercises the 
“power of the keys” and absolves sins, just to prepare men’s minds 
for the admirable and most benign institution of the great Sacra- 
ment of Reconciliation which was still to come. 

It was not until after His death and glorious resurrection that 
He established this simple and beautiful means of reconciling the 
poor sinner with his offended God. Let us recall the scene. The 
apostles were assembled together, in one place with closed doors, for 
fear of the Jews. When, all at once, without any drawing of bolts 
or turning of keys, Jesus “came and stood in the midst of them.” 
They were, naturally, beside themselves with delight and astonish- 
ment, and could scarcely believe their eyes. Then Jesus said, “Peace 
be to you”; then, after showing them His hands and feet and side, 
He went on to tell them that He would communicate to them the 
very powers that the Eternal Father had communicated to Him. 
“As the Father hath sent Me, so I also send you” (St. John xx, 20). 
That is to say, as the Father sent Me to forgive sin, and to wash out 
the crimes and offenses of men, so I, in my turn, send you to do the 
same thing. The apostles might well have asked how they, frail 
weak men and sinners like the rest, could forgive sin. But our 
Lord anticipated the difficulty by letting them see that it was to be 
by virtue of a very special gift; in fact, by the incoming of the 
Holy Ghost. Then, “Breathing on them, He said to them: Receive 
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ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven, 
and whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” 

The entire action was symbolical. The “breathing” indicated the 
passing of the Holy Spirit from our Lord into the disciples. When, 
at the beginning, God formed the lifeless body of Adam, we are 
told that “He breathed into His face the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul” (Gen. ii, 7). The process of “breathing” in 
Holy Writ always indicates the conferring of some great gift. In 
the case before us, that gift was nothing less than God himself, the 
Third Person of the adorable Trinity, by whose coming the dis- 
ciples were made capable of doing what, in all strictness, God alone 
can do; i. e., absolving from sin and all spiritual defilement. This 
divine power, like the power of consecration, was conferred upon 
the apostles and disciples for the good of the whole Church. It was 
to be handed down, from generation to generation, to the end of 
time. And it has been exercised in all Catholic lands ever since 
the Church has spread into them, and claimed them for its own. 

In non-Catholic countries the practise of confessing one’s sins is 
either not followed at all, or else, as in the Anglican establishment, 
it is left to such pious souls as might feel a longing to unburden 
themselves to the “minister of God.” And the reason is abundantly 
obvious. Naturally, no one really likes to openly own up to his 
faults. No one feels any special delight in exposing his hidden sins 
and disgraceful actions, his ingratitudes and meannesses, and the 
like. He will, assuredly, evade the ordeal if he can. It is a deep 
humiliation, but a most salutary one, since pride is at the bottom 
of all spiritual troubles. Hence, Protestants vociferously deny that 
there is any obligation to confess. They are obliged to acknowledge 
that Christ gave the apostles and their successors the power to for- 
give sins, for that is explicitly stated, but they deny that any obli- 
gation exists to disclose what it is that they have done amiss. They 
do not see the necessity because they do not want to see. It would 
be disagreeable to have to recognize a duty which is so difficult of 
fulfilment. So they make up their minds not to recognize it. Yet 
it is quite evidently contained in the very words of institution, as we 
shall now proceed to show. 

For, observe, if our Lord had said simply, “Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven” and had added nothing more, we might 
speak with less assurance, but He said also, “Whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained.” That is to say, He told the apostles to 
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exercise a certain discretion. They were to distinguish between sin 
and sin. They were not only to forgive, but they were also, when 
the circumstances called for it, to refuse to forgive. They were 
called upon, in fact, to exercise the part of judges. They were to 
sit and sift each case. For surely our Lord did not expect them to 
act at random ; to forgive one, and to withhold pardon from another, 
without in any way informing themselves of the merits of the case? 
Such an interpretation of Christ’s words would be outrageous in- 
deed. No! It is perfectly plain that if our Lord commanded His 
followers to forgive sins, or to withhold forgiveness as they thought 
best, He must have intended them to act with some knowledge of 
the gravity and number of the offenses, as well as of the temper and 
disposition and sincerity of the culprits. 

This, too, was always, and is still, the interpretation of the Church 
throughout the world. In all ages, since the beginning, the faithful 
have confessed their sins and have received absolution. It has 
always been the normal way of seeking reconciliation with God. 

It was not till the so-called “Reformation” that evil-minded men, 
weary of the “sweet yoke” of Jesus Christ, threw off their alle- 
giance and refused to submit to the humiliation of self-accusation. 
Nor is it to be wondered at, for just as humility is the mark of the 
Church of Christ, so pride is the mark of heresy wherever it is 
found. The Protestant tells us that he confesses to God, and has 
no need of any mediator or confessor. In fact, he speaks and acts 
just as though it rested with him to determine the conditions upon 
which he is to be forgiven. The simple fact is, that he is too proud 
to do what our Lord enjoins, too proud to cast himself down at the 
feet of a fellow man, a sinner like himself, and to acknowledge him- 
self to be a disobedient and ungrateful child of God. It is so much 
easier to say that we will confess to God from whom we cannot con- 
ceal our guilt, even if we would, and who is neither seen nor heard, 
and who will not appear in person to insist upon such disagreeable 
duties being performed, as restitution and satisfaction, and so forth. 
So the leaders of the great spiritual revolt in the sixteenth century 
did away with the necessity of Confession to a priest, just as they 
did away with the obligation of hearing Mass, of obeying the Pope, 
of fasting, and of abstinence, and of other obligations trying and 
unpleasant to poor fallen human nature. 

But the true followers of the divine Master, that is to say, those 
who hear His voice, accept His doctrine, however repugnant it may 
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be to flesh and blood, and willingly humble themselves because 
humility is one of the conditions which Christ, in His wisdom, has 
enjoined for the forgiveness of sin. Indeed, the more we examine 
the institution, the more we shall be struck by the wisdom of its 
divine Founder. For, observe, He seeks to cure as well as to forgive, 
And offers us'a remedy as well as a pardon. Since every sin, no 
matter what may be its nature, is a rebellion against God, and, con- 
sequently, an act of pride, God, in His wisdom, obliges us, as a con- 
dition of pardon, to perform an act of humility. Diseases, it is said, 
are cured by their opposites—“contraria contrartis curantur.” If 4 
rod be bent out of the perpendicular, it is not enough to put it 
straight, it is necessary to force it somewhat beyond the perpen- 
dicular, and in the opposite direction, so that, when released, it may 
remain perfectly straight. Similarly, when we have proudly violated 
a command of God, and fallen into disgrace, we are bidden to 
humble ourselves as a condition of pardon. Just as we turn away 
from the source of all grace by reason of our pride, so we turn back 
to Him by the exercise of the opposite virtue. We openly prolaim 
our guilt, we confess that we have done amiss, and while we humbly 
ask for absolution and a penance, we frankly admit our great sinful- 
ness and unworthiness. We kneel before the minister of God, as 
before a duly appointed judge, and we leave him to decide concern- 
ing our dispositions. If restitution is requisite, we learn the fact from 
his lips; if certain proximate occasions of sin are first to be re- 
moved, or if a “reconciliation with our brother” is to be made 
before the much-desired absolution is imparted, it is the confessor 
who will tell us. Pride revolts against all this. Pride will own 
no judge, no master and wishes to be its own center, so will not 
brook this ordeal. It is only the sincere Catholic who, in obedience 
to God incarnate, forces down his pride and compels himself to 
accept in all humility the special means appointed by God for the 
forgiveness of his offenses. 

It is he, and he alone, who fully understands the full import of 
the words, “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven, and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 

These words truly express a divine power; divine in its origin 
from God, through our Soviour; divine in its extent, for it reaches 
as far as man’s weakness and malice can go on the one hand, and 
God’s mercy on the other; divine also in its beneficent operation, 
inasmuch as it remits so many sins, saves so many souls, allays 
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despair, and imparts so much comfort, peace and joy. In the Sac- 
rament of Penance, Jesus Christ takes the whole merit of His Re- 
demption, and makes of it an inexhaustible and ever-flowing foun- 
tain of forgiveness of sin. Here we see so truly the goodness and 
loving kindness of our divine Saviour. How we should thank Him 
for the inestimable benefits of the institution of this wonderful chan- 
nel of grace. What would have become of us all without it? We 
should make use of it with great joy and confidence, for, in receiv- 
ing it, we receive the price of His precious Blood and of His five 
wounds.” 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
COMPLETENESS IN RELIGION 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Now whosoever shall keep the whole law, but offend in one point, is become 
guilty of all.”—James ii, 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Analysis of the term “good” and “bad” shows us the 
necessity of integral or completeness of action in affairs of the soul— 
Scripture in its teaching and examples proves the same. Yet incom- 
pleteness is the general characteristic of men’s religion. A redeeming 
quality does not suffice for complete service. 

II. Completeness of religious belief as important as integrality of re- 
ligious action. This is because religious belief is based on the veracity of 
God who has given us an harmonious complete system. Hence the 
system of good works without faith ts a delusion; so too the system 
that holds that one belief is as good as another. Faith founded on private 
judgment and not on the veracity of God is likewise a farce. Again the 
religion of those who accept Christ but will not examine or live up to 
His teachings is worthless. Deficiency im action a frequent cause o in- 
completeness in religion. Failure to bring forth proper and essential 
fruits; unbounded license in one direction or another ; indulgence in one’s 
predominant failing; defect of some internal virtue; self-seeking; i. e., 
serving the world and not God; falling into extremes; self-deception, 
etc., etc. We are never sure of our salvation; tt ts always to be gained. 
Yet purity of heart, love of God; confidence in His mercy and obedience 
to His Church will win for us the grace of final perseverance. 


I. In temporal matters men generally make small account of 
what they have, and set their hearts on gaining something that they 
have not. They are never content with achievement, they are always 
striving for more. They are wiser in their generation than the 
children of the light. They do as St. Paul would have us do in the 
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spiritual life. “I do not count myself to have apprehended. By 
one thing I do: forgetting the things that are behind and stretch. 
ing myself forth to those that are before” (Phil. iii, 13). Unfor. 
tunately, we generally do just the reverse in the spiritual life. We 
content ourselves with what we have and value ourselves highly 
upon it; and as for the things that are wanting to us, we do not think 
that we need them. We are as if we “had already attained or were 
already perfect.” And yet what we have of spiritual attainments 
and gifts is miserably little compared with our deficiencies. We have 
failed in many more things than we have succeeded in. Everybody 
has his weak point, his predominant failing, or rather a whole group 
of failings. But even if it be only one, what a danger that is! Qn 
that point he is blind, he does not realize how often he offends; he, 
perhaps, does not realize that he sins at all; he falls easily, fre. 
quently; and, if that one point is serious in kind, “he is guilty of all,” 
Everything else goes for nothing. His other good works, as he 
thinks them, are dead works. In spite of all, he has no merit, he is 
the enemy of God, he is reprobate. It is a terrible doctrine—this of 
the apostle. It obliges us to continual watchfulness ; it never allows 
us to feel absolutely secure. 

For a thing to be really good, it is required that it be good on 
every point. If on one point it fails, it is unsuitable for its ful 
purpose; it is bad. If one link of a chain is rotten and snaps 
asunder, the whole chain has failed for the time being; the effect 
is the same as if every part of it had given way. What a number 
of things go to make a house perfect. It must have foundation, 
walls, roof, binders and doors, drainage and warming apparatus; 
if there be a grave defect in any one of these, the house is useless 
till it be altered. Then there is question of its aspect, its size, its 
arrangement, convenience of access, its neighborhood, etc. It may 
happen that one defect will neutralize all the advantages. So with 


our souls. Goodness requires completeness. There is no complete: , 


ness required to make a thing bad. It need not be bad in every 
point. It is enough for it to be thoroughly bad in one single respect. 
Evil is not a positive thing; it is the privation of some good. Bat- 
ness then is incompleteness. An evil thing is a good thing that has 
been spoilt by some deficiency. 

Evil has thus a considerable advantage on its side in the contest 
which good wages with it in our souls. Not only have we a prone 
ness to evil in every part of our nature on account of the corruption 
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of original sin, but much less is required for a man to qualify him- 
self as bad than as good. Many acts, many graces, many qualities 
are necessary before a man can be classed as good; it is not one, 
nor a hundred, nor a thousand, but an indefinite number. Not so 
with evil. A man need not break everyone of the Ten Command- 
ments in every possible way to be a bad man. One mortal sin suf- 
fices to qualify him for hell. Though the degree of his guilt and his 
punishment is less, yet he is as completely severed from God by one 
mortal sin as by ten thousand. There are some poisons which are 
fatal in the smallest quantities. If a man take twenty drops he has 
killed himself as surely as if he had taken a gallon. If a marks- 
man miss the target, it matters nothing whether he went close to it 
or far off; the fact on which the loss of the prize depends is the 
same in either case. As far as the substantial effect is concerned 
then, he who offends against one point of the law is as if he were 
guilty of all. One mortal sin extinguishes God’s grace and destroys 
the life of the soul; every additional sin will meet its full and ade- 
quate retribution, but the substantial fact is the same whether the 
sin be one or many ; the soul is dead and God is lost. 

Thus it is that religion stands or falls as a whole. There is no 
such thing as being really half good or half bad. We cannot divide 
our service between God and Mammon, between religion and the 
world, giving each its due and serving both. There are, of course, 
some who try to do it; they are numerous enough, and they are very 
well satisfied with their attempts to please both parties and solve 
the insoluble problem. Satan and the world are content; they de- 
sire nothing better; partial service is enough for them, for partial 
evil is totally evil. But God is not content. He will not share His 
glory with another. He will not accept a divided heart. To render 
Him half our service is to place Him on a level with His enemies, 
and to inflict a mortal outrage upon His majesty. We cannot be on 
both sides of the line at once; we must stand definitely with God or 
with Satan. “He that is not with Me is against Me; and he that 
gathereth not with Me scattereth” (Matt. xii, 30). 

The Bible teaches us this doctrine with great distinctness. It has 
nothing in favor of that very popular view that one good point is 
sufficient to make us all right in God’s sight. On the contrary, it 
shows constantly the fatal character of even one deficiency, and the 
uselessness of everything else if in one thing we have failed. For 
a momentary act of impatience and distrust of God’s word, Moses 
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was prevented from entering the Promised Land. Saul disobeyed 
the prophet and presumed to offer sacrifice in his stead to God, and 
he was rejected with all his race. One failing in Judas, through not 
being checked, grew into sin and led him to his final crime and its 
terrible punishment. Five of the ten virgins who were bidden to 
the marriage were ready for hours for the bridegroom; but at the 
last moment a past negligence of theirs came against them; their 
lamps failed, and while they hurried to repair their fault, the doors 
were closed against them. At another marriage feast, one of the 
guests who had actually sat down to it was found to be without a 
wedding garment, and was cast out into the exterior darkness, Fyr. 
ther, our Lord lays it down clearly that one jot or one title of the 
Word of God shall not be passed over, but all must be fulfilled; and 
our text says, “Whosoever shall keep the whole law, but offend in 
one part is guilty of all” (James ii, 10). Another class of passages 
teach us the same truth. They dwell on some great virtue as being 
essential to salvation, as having all other virtues dependent on it; 
but another passage in a different place will tell us of something 
else, some minor virtue, perhaps, without which all the other great 
virtues are useless. For instance, faith is set forth as the founda- 
tion of justification, as the life of the just man, as a condition neces- 
sary to make everything else efficacious, and no mention is made of 
charity. But elsewhere we find that if our faith be so great as to 
move mountains and have not charity, it is as a sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal (I. Cor. xiii). In every page of Scripture we 
are exhorted to practise the moral virtues, justice, benevolence, self- 
restraint, obedience, truth, honesty, chastity. What could be higher 
and more necessary and more glorious to God? Yet without faith 
these things cannot please Him. Even the worship of God in the 
form that He himself has laid down becomes an abomination in 
His eyes if certain inward dispositions are absent in us. Further 
still, everything may be made useless by the want of confidence, for 
without it, as the apostle says, a man can obtain nothing from God; 
or by the want of humility, for God resists the proud. Also, in order 
that our religion be pure and undefiled, it is required that we vist 
the widow and the orphan in their tribulation. And St. Paul, in 
addition to all his labors, and progress, and graces, thought it neces 
sary to chastise his body, lest he should become a castaway. The 
Pharisee in the temple had seemingly all that was necessary for 
holiness; he had faith, good works, devotion, regularity of life; 
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but all his goodness went for nothing because of one fault, his 
pride and contempt of others. 

Nevertheless, the general characteristic of most men’s religion is 
its incompleteness. They act mostly on a principle which is directly 
opposed to that laid down by revelation. They do not stretch 
forward to these things which are before, but work at what they 
have already attained, and remain contented with it. They per- 
suade themselves that the one thing in which they are faithful is 
enough to secure God’s favor, and that they can safely neglect this 
or that law which they find hard to observe. Many remain con- 
vinced that nothing less than total unbelief or total depravity -will 
deprive them of grace and heaven; and as they consider each offense 
or each bad habit separately, they say God will not condemn us for 
this one thing. The danger of incompleteness in religion and the 
wickedness of it are totally overlooked, and they dwell rather on 
the excellence and meritoriousness of such fragments of faith or 
virtue'as survive the general wreck of religion. These fragments, 
worthless as they are in the sight of God, are dignified by the name 
of “redeeming qualities,” as if they made up for all faults. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not the privilege of any good quality to be able to 
imprint its own character on what is bad and change it into good. 
It is the sad prerogative of evil that it is able to infect that which 
is good and make it bad. No one good point in the moral character 
can be really “redeeming” ; on the contrary, it is nullified by the bad 
points. The absence of faith can never be redeemed by the highest 
excellence of life, nor the absence of good works by the most perfect 
faith. It may be a comfort, but it is self-deception when a man 
says, “I certainly have bad faults of my own, but at any rate I never 
do such and such a thing; or at any rate, I have such a good quality 
to my credit.” It often happens that the “redeeming quality” of 
which we make so much is no more than some virtue of our natural 
temperament, and not one that has been acquired by struggle; some- 
thing which is easier for us to cultivate than to resist, something 
that is of very little merit. Thus, for instance, good social qualities 
often cause people to overlook the gravest moral delinquencies. A 
good act or good quality can only be really redeeming when it moves 
God to grant the grace which leads to repentance and through it to 
the obliteration of sin. 

II. (1) We have to note two kinds of completeness, and the 
first is in religious belief. This is of the greatest importance; and 
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many men, to their misfortune, fail to realize it. Completeness jg 
one of the primary laws of faith. Faith must be complete, or it js 
nothing. It is as true of belief as it is of action, that “whusoever 
shall keep the whole law, but offend in one part, is guilty of all,” 
He who rejects one part may still accept the rest, may be persuaded 
of its truth, but his acceptance is no longer divine faith. For faith 
is reliance on the veracity of God. God has spoken: We believe on 
His word, and not on direct evidence, nor according to our own 
whims. If a man reject the smallest of revealed truths he has im. 
pugned the veracity of God, or, in the forcible words of the beloved 
disciple, “He maketh him a liar, because he believeth not in the 
testimony” (I. John v, 10). The motive of his belief then is no 
longer God, but his own judgment or inclinations. It is not possible 
for a man, therefore, to have faith in some part of revelation, or in 
half of it. Unbelief in one or two doctrines does not injure a man’s 
faith pro rata, to that extent and no more; it destroys all faith. 

There is a further reason why the rejection of one article is an 
offense against the whole body of divine revelation. Religious 
truths are not independent particles, but each is a part of one harmo- 
nious whole, in which every portion is related to, and dependent on, 
all others. No one truth can be displaced without weakening related 
truths, and producing discrepancies and contradictions which make 
yet other truths logically untenable. So it was with Protestantism. 
The various reformers rejected certain truths, and combined the 
residue into something like complete systems. But this was not cor- 
solidation; it was simply like the first breach in a breakwater. It 
gave a purchase to the destructive force of the waves: rapidly and 
more rapidly other truths were carried away. Churches broke up 
into smaller bodies, and they into others smaller still; and now 
all that remains of that great historical revolt against divine 
authority is a heap of ruins, an unshapen mass of fragments of truth 
and a confession of paltry sects. 

One form of religion, if it can so be called, becoming mort 
popular day by day, is that which limits religion to what is strictly 
practical, and makes away with all that is doctrinal. It is a system 
of good works without faith. It cuts away at a blow one-half the 
primary half of religion, and deprives the human soul of half the 
nourishment it requires. The soul has an appetite for knowledge, 
and truth is necessary for its satisfaction. Men also require some 
rational basis for their actions, some motive for self-restraint that 
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will overcome the opposing force of selfishness; and this motive 


can be formed only in the doctrine of the supernatural. Without the 
knowledge of God there can be no thorough moral goodness, and 
no possibility of salvation. There may be excellence of a certain 
kind, but it is blighted and unprofitable. 

Much the same as this is the religion of these tolerant persons who 
talk about faith as if there were no certainty about it, as if it were a 
mere matter of human opinion, and as if each form of belief were 
as good as every other. They deprecate all positive assertions, all 
discussion of differences, they do not wish to waste time on such 
trivial matters, they would insist on nothing except the irreducible 
minimum on which all men are agreed. This method of religion is 
not the one laid down by our Lord and His apostles; it is the next 
thing to complete infidelity ; it is too broad to be anything else than 
the path to eternal death. , 

There have been many whose belief was substantially complete ; 
they have accepted all that was necessary for salvation, and have 
held to it with the utmost firmness. And yet there was a fatal 
defect. They have believed not because God has spoken, but because 
they have selected and approved of this and that doctrine on their 
own responsibility. This is the principle of private judgment. 
Fortunately, many who professed it have been untrue to it. But 
where it has been really exercised in picking and choosing at one’s 
pleasure, it is simply the contradictory of that humble faith which 
alone is pleasing to God. 

Others again have got a hold of some one doctrine or religious 
practise, and, without further consideration, have taken that to be 
the whole of religion, and have neglected everything else. Such 
are these who profess to take the Bible as their rule of faith, and 
refuse obedience to that living authority which the Bible itself de- 
clares to be the guide of men. They do a good deed in consulting 
the Holy Scriptures; but the Jews of our Lord’s time did the same, 
and they gained no benefit from it, but rather led themselves further 
astray. The Church of Christ can say to-day as her Master did 
formerly, “Search the Scriptures, for you think in them to have life 
everlasting; and the same are they that give testimony of Me, and 
you will not come to Me that you may have life” (John v, 39, 40). 
Others have taken note of the central duty of Christianity, belief 
in and love of our Lord Jesus Christ; this, indeed, is the great thing 
in the law, but there are other things, consequences of this, which 
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they ought not to have neglected, but which they do neglect. They 
will talk most devotedly of Christ and of belief in Him; but there 
it all ends. As for examining the doctrines and practises com. 
manded by Him, and following them out into all their details, noth- 
ing is farther from their ideas. A certain doctrinal feeling, and a 
great deal of pious profession of belief in Jesus Christ as the one 
thing necessary, this is as far as they will go. Their religion, too, 
is incomplete and worthless. They belong to those of whom the 
Gospel speaks, “Not every one that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will of My 
Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heayen” 
(Matt. vii, 21). 

Concerning these different classes we may hope that their ignor- 
ance is inculpable, that they may still know enough and do enough 
to save their souls. Yet it remains that their forms of religion labor 
under most dangerous deficiencies. Many, no doubt, practise a fear- 
ful self-deception. Much of what they consider to be service of 
God is really the service of error and Satan; not because it is all 
directly evil, but because the evil that is in it corrupts all that is 
good. 

(2) There is a second kind of incompleteness, a deficiency not in 
faith, but in action; it is the failure of those who have true belief, 
but do not bring forth the proper fruits of it, or who practise some 
excellent virtues, and overlook others which are equally excellent 
and essential. We all know very well that faith alone without good 
works will never save our souls; and yet there are many who 
rely on the objective excellence of their religion, and do not attempt 
to mold themselves to a corresponding moral excellence. They 
have an unhesitating belief in their religion, a strong love and ad- 
miration for it, a strong sense of its power and of the richness and 
effectiveness of its Sacraments. All their religious energy flows into 
these channels, and none remains for the practical work of their 
own sanctification. Their hopes will probably be disappointed. 
Their guilt is greater than if they had no knowledge. They have 
known the will of their Master and have not done it; and the faith 
that ought to have led to their justification will only be the cause 
of a greater damnation. 

Some rely on their regularity in religious duties and their feel- 
‘ings of devotion, and allow themselves unbounded license in unchari- 
tableness or selfish extravagance. Whatever their predominant 
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failing is that they indulge, they are blinded to it by the conscious- 
ness of their other good deeds. Yet this point which they neglect is, 
perhaps, the critical one for them; this is, perhaps, the very field on 
which God has decreed that the battle against sin shall be fought 
and their salvation worked out. One root of evil, if neglected, will, 
perhaps, strike deeply into the soil without their perceiving it, and 
produce in due season violent temptation, grave falls and ultimate 
loss. 

A great deal of external goodness is made worthless by the 
defect of some internal virtue. There are many who are free from 
the prevailing and most destructive vices, who are models of tem- 
perance, regularity, uprightness, religion even, yet are deficient in 
the spirit that giveth life to all this. They seek themselves in their 
virtues, or they serve the world instead of God. They are good 
that they may advance their interests, or for the sake of respecta- 
bility, or to gain the praise of men. It is not necessary to suppose 
that they are hypocrites, although they are a good deal like the 
Pharisee in the parable. An excellent man who is superior to the 
averaze run of men is in great peril of becoming self-conscious, of 
posing as an example to the weaker brethren, of despising them, of 
taking credit to himself while he goes through the form of referring 
it all to God ; and so he ruins all his goodness by a secret pride. The 
more beautiful the fruit we produce, the more reason we have to fear 
lest its appearance be deceptive, and there be a worm at its core 
destroying all its work. 

We are so blind in judging of our own case that we may be de- 
ceived in what we consider to be our favorite virtues, and they may 
turn out to be vices through some excess. In avoiding one extreme 
we may fall into the opposite. What we think to be the virtue of 
hope may be presumption ; and if we try to escape from this, we may 
sin by want of due confidence in God. Our firmness may be only 
the obstinacy of pride; meekness may degenerate into weakness; 
economy into avarice; a liberality may be no more than natural care- 
lessness and extravagance. We have to be on our guard, too, lest our 
zeal against sin be only the indulgence of dislike against the sinner, 
lest our broadness of view be simple indifference about truth and 
error, lest our prudence and moderation be timidity and _ half- 


heartedness. 


In one way or other, it is certain that a great deal of virtue is 
useless for want of completeness, and that some of it, as a cynic 
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has said, is even vice in disguise. Many, doubtless, who have given 
themselves credit for faith and goodness will find to their dismay, 
when they come for judgment, that they have labored all the night 
and have taken nothing, and that their hands are empty when they 
thought them full. 

What confidence, then, can we have that we have secured our 
salvation? We can never have it. We must always be uncertain, 
however faithfully we have labored. We must, even to the end of 
a most holy life, remain working out our salvation in fear and 
trembling. What a multitude of things are required in order that 
our religion be complete and satisfactory before God! Faith, hope 
and charity; prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance; the fulfil- 
ment of innumerable, difficult and sometimes obscure duties to God, 
our neighbor and ourselves; faithful service in thought, and word, 
and work; external observances and a proper interior spirit; 
humility, mortification, patience; the continual use of prayer and 
the Sacraments; and last of all, when we have done all things else, 
there remains that grace which has not been promised, which we 
cannot merit, which is quite beyond our reach, the grace of final 
perseverance. There is no short road to life, there is no one thing 
that sums up and includes all our duties in one brief formula. We 
are absolutely insufficient by ourselves for the intricate, the difficult, 
the continuous work of saving our souls. We cannot always be on 
the alert. Strength will fail, watchfulriess will relax, temptation will 
rage, deception may blind our eyes. But there are a few things that 
will comfort and sustain us. Purity of heart will enable us to see 
God and His commands, love will make all things easy to us, con- 
tinual prayer is infallible in its effects; and, finally, there is a guide 
on earth clothed with the authority of Jesus Christ, enlightened to 
instruct us, and endowed with pleasures of grace to strengthen us. 
Through the Church, Jesus speaks to us; through the Church, Jesus 
abides with us personally, and lives within us. This is our assur- 
ance. We know then that what is impossible to men is made 
possible by God, and we shall be able to do all things, even the i im- 
possible, in the power of Him who strengtheneth us. 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
HAPPINESS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DUFFY, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Worldling’s view of religion as gloomy. Visitor to a 
seminary. Outside view of convent life. People beginning to see that 
those who follow an exigent religion are happiest. Compare with those 
who have wealth without religion. 

II. Reason given by St. Paul. Paraphrase Epistle. Man of faith has 
clear philosophy of life. Saved from worry by confidence in God. Open 
to innocent joys. 

III. Serenity in trials of life. God our comforter in trial and loss. Fits 
us to bear with misfortune. The Bavarian peasant. Heroism of soldier, 
devotion of martyr. 

Conclusion. Help of religion most easily seen in these times of trial. 
But is a source of contentment, joy and gratitude at all times. Cultivate 
tts spirtt. 


There are many people who think that one cannot be truly relig- 
ious and be happy. To them religion is a thing of gloom. They 
have a fancy picture of the man of faith as a long-faced creature, 
brooding and austere, aloof from happiness and hostile to mirth. 
The forms of pleasure to which they themselves are addicted are 
often such as religion bans, and they do not know the deeper source 
of joy which are the rewards of Christian living. Visitors, not of the 
faith, who happen to get a glimpse of the life in a monastery or a 
seminary, almost invariably comment with surprise on the happy 
faces and buoyant spirits of the young men who are preparing for 
a life of sacrifice. It is a revelation that astounds them. How can 
men whose view of life is so serious, who give up so much of what 
the world holds dearest; how can they retain such serenity, such 
gayety of soul? The answer is beyond their experience. The fash- 
ionable lady, bent on pleasure, drives along the avenue, her eyes 
drinking in the beauty of sky and trees and flowers. Passing by a 
convent’s walls, she has a moment of very contemptuous pity for the 
poor nuns within those gloomy portals. And yet we know that the 
faces of those nuns, now turned to the little red light that burns 
before the tabernacle, will be unwrinkled and serene when the face 
that looks to the world for joy will be lined and seamed with cares! 
Nor need we go to monasteries or convents for instances of this 
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truth. In spite of preconceptions, our neighbors are gradually 
awakening to the fact that the most abidingly happy people in the 
world are the good Catholics. Nowhere else do they see such beau- 
tiful family life, such innocent merriment, such a serene acceptance 
of the trials of life, so much courage in facing the inevitable end of 
all things. It seems like a contradiction to those who stand outside, 
but they cannot close their eyes to the facts. Here are people who 
practice a religion that demands more of them than any other creed 
would dare to impose, who attend religious services frequently, who 
confess their sins, and keep fasts and refrain from pleasures which 
are dangerous, and still are the happiest of mortal beings. And the 
deeper their Catholic life, the greater is their capacity for content- 
ment. Who has not had occasion to admire or to envy the genial 
view of life, the simple satisfaction in common things, the patience in 
adversity, the gratitude to God for fair weather or for foul, for good 
times or for bad, which can be seen in men who have drunk deep in 
youth of the unsullied springs of Catholicity in some village parish 
by the Shannon or the Rhine? 

External circumstances of life seem to have little to do with it. 
Gentle and simple alike share in the mysterious sources of content- 
ment. They show in most vivid contrast when compared with those 
who have worldly goods without religion. St. Paul speaks of Chris- 
tians as “having nothing, yet possessing all things.” Of how many 
men to-day might it not be said that they have everything, yet pos- 
sess nothing? Rich, but dissatisfied, and always grasping for more; 
nervous, irritable, complaining, with natures sensitive to all the 
minor hurts of existence, longing for joys that always elude them, 
sick of the healthy enjoyments of life, and unable to bear up under 
its inevitable misfortunes—to such illness is intolerable, loss a 
tragedy, death an irremediable horror. What secret of happiness 
do they lack, that they groan in palaces? What secret of happiness 
does the aged Connaught peasant possess, that he thanks God from 
his heart for a happy life as he lies dying in his straw-thatched 
cottage? 

The answer is easy to give. It is faith and the grace of God that 
makes the difference. There is no mystical secret here. St. Paul 
has written it down for all the world to read. Avoid sin, he says, 
face the evil of the world, and try to turn it to good; keep from 
drunkenness and other dangerous pleasures, have God in your heart, 
and the rest will follow “singing and making melody in your hearts 
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to the Lord, giving thanks always for all things, always and for all 
things, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the 
Father.” . 

The man who looks at life by the light of faith, and goes through 
it with the help of grace has the key to the secret of contentment. 
His faith gives him a sublime, yet simple, philosophy of life. It is 
he, rather than the poet or the philosopher, who can “see life steadily 
and see it whole.” He sees this life in its joys and in its sorrows, in 
its littleness and in its greatness, and he sees that larger life that 
rounds it out into perfect fulness, the life that lies beyond the grave. 
He has the answer to the riddles that perplex the minds and confuse 
the energies of others. This life is short, he says, so why worry 
over its little trials, why be cast down by its calamities? But this 
life is good, a gift of God, a vestibule to heaven, a thing noble in 
itself and rich in promise, and worthy of being used to the fullest 
extent of its powers. 

Such a man is certain of his end and of the means to attain it. 
He goes at the business of living with a forthright and undaunted 
spirit. The annoyances which are such grievances to others are 
borne by him with a serenity that is based on confidence in the 
unfailing protection of God. This confidence produces in him a 
great and abiding contentment. In such a soul an easy lodgment is 
found for all the innocent forms of pleasure—contests of wit or of 
strength, love of nature, the pursuits of literature, the society of 
friends, the sacred joys of family life. 

It is not so much, however, in the possession of these that the 
good Christian is distinguished from his fellow-men. God is gen- 
erous to all His creatures, and all men share, to greater or less 
degree, in the staple joys of human existence. The special notes of 
Christian happiness are the peace of a good conscience and the com- 
fort that faith brings in the unavoidable wiles of a life that must 
be led in a world such as this. Trials and misfortunes must come— 
poverty, sickness, loss of dear ones, death. Who is here that has not 
had to face them? Who is here that has not found in God the only 
helper and comforter? Ah! life is hard at times even upon those 
who are most highly favored. There are ills a-many for which no 
human power can find assuagement, in which no human sympathy 
can bring consolation. That man is wretched indeed who at such 
times cannot fall back upon the help of our loving and consoling 
God. We, my brethren, we know what that means. We have lain 
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awake through the long night on beds of pain, we have faced the 
trials and losses of life, and we have known the help that comes when 
we think of the poor home at Nazareth, the agonizing death on 
Calvary, and turn our eyes of hope towards the great friend of 
humanity who experienced in His own Person the ills that try all 
His brethren. 

It is not that He merely lessens our pains. He does better than 
that. He does not forget that the purpose of existence is to grow to 
higher levels of soul-life. He fits us to bear our griefs; in His 
hands they become growing-pains of souls that are developing to 
the measure of heaven. Some times we see this exemplified in a 
way that is sublime. I remember a story that is told of an old 
Bavarian mountaineer who was brought to a clinic in a Munich hos- 
pital to be operated on for cancer of the tongue. Some of you may 
be familiar with the setting of such a scene—the ampitheatre of 
seats with medical students chatting and laughing while the arrange- 
ments are being made, the white-robed surgeons in the pit preparing 
for the operation, and among them the tall, gaunt figure of the old 
peasant, who is awaiting his fate. An idea comes to one of the 
surgeons, and, turning to the patient, he says: “Now, old man, say 
your last words, for, when we are through with you, you will never 
speak again.” The whole assembly is struck solemn or curious by 
the remark, and all wait in silence to hear what he will say. Will 
it be some message of affection to his dear ones at home? Will it 
be a word of complaint or revolt against his hard fate? The old 
man paused a moment, and then, raising his venerable head, he 
uttered in clear and reasonant tones, the beautiful German Catholic 
salutation “Gelobt sei Jesus Christus—May Jesus Christ be Praised.” 

The spirit of the scene is changed. All feel that they are gazing 
on an event that is no longer commonplace, that would be con- 
sidered tragic, were it not saved from the horrors of tragedy by 
being sublime. Men are thrilled by the heroic shout “Vive l’Emper- 
eur,” as the dying French soldiers expends his last breath to greet 
his victorious leader. Here there is something loftier than even the 
loyalty of the soldier. It is the devotion of the martyr. The operat- 
ing-table has become an altar, and the old man no longer an unlet- 
tered mountaineer, but a nobleman of God, of the stuff of the 
Christian martyrs. His body is not spared the fate in store for it, 
but his soul, by the power of God, rises to meet that fate serenely, 
confidently, exultantly. He is filled with the Holy Spirit, and, in 
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spite of the doom that is upon him, he can still “give thanks always 
for all things, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the 
Father.” 

We, my brethren, may not have to face calamities so dread as 
this. But we feel that, whatever misfortunes do come, our religion 
is the only force that helps us to sustain them without breaking. It 
is at these crucial moments of life that we appreciate most keenly 
how much we owe to the help of faith. But, really, our faith is a 
source of strength and of joy to us at every moment of our lives. 
It is a light to our feet in our early years, when we are learning the 
way we must tread in this world; it suffers and penetrates the 
everyday joys of existence; it is a shield against the lesser trials of 
life; it protects us against the defilement of our souls; it is a sure 
help in time of tribulation; it carries us securely and serenely 
through the days of our pilgrimage, and, leading us to our final 
goal, shows it to us, not as a land where gloom and horror dwell, 
but as “a place of refreshment, light, and peace.” Cultivate, there- 
fore, the spirit of your religion, drink still deeper of its spirit of 
serenity and joy, and you shall go through life “singing and making 
melody in your heart to the Lord, giving thanks always for all 
things, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the 
Father.” 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIALISM 
BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE 


“One of the multitude said to Him: Master, speak to my brother that he 
divide the inheritance with me. But He said to him: Man, who hath ap- 
pointed the judge, or divider, over you?”—St. Luke xii. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Attitude of the Catholic Church toward questions of politics 
and economics in general. 

II. Socialism: its fundamental principle; the advantages claimed for it. 

III. Criticisms: Socialism is: (a) contrary to human nature; (b) would 
involve a preliminary moral revolution; (c) Socialism might be admitted 
as the best mode of exercising the “natural right’ of man if it could 
make out its case. But it is practically untried and theoretically unsound. 
Marx's theory of value and of economic development. 

IV. The advantages claimed for Socialism are within the power of the 
State authority to secure. 

V. The Church’s system: (a) The “altum dominium” of the State; 
(b) the duty, in justice, of the rich to devote their superfluity to their 
neighbor's good; (c) the need of private ownership for carrying on the 
worship of the Church, and for the maintenance of religious congrega- 
tions; (d) the indissolubility of marriage, and responsibility of parents for 
children; (e) the Church cannot look forward to a perfect state of society 
anywhere but in heaven. 


The attitude of the Church toward the various movements that 
follow one another in endless succession in the world is often mis- 
understood. Not only is the Church not committed beforehand to 
any theory intellectual, scientific, social or political, or to any specific 
aim depending upon any corresponding speculative view of things, 
but she is by her nature absolutely debarred from so committing 
herself. She cannot enter the arena officially, and contend, as one 
among many corporate and coordinate units, for or against any of 
the causes which, from time to time, agitate the world. In whatever 
way her individual members may exercise their legitimate freedom, 
the Church, as a corporate body, is bound to stand apart from strife 
of this kind. The reason, of course, is that the Church exists for 
a purpose and discharges a function which is quite inconsistent either 
with thorough-going advocacy of any cause that has reference to 
the transitory phases of human affairs or with wholesale opposition 
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to any such cause. For no merely human scheme is perfect, how- 
ever excellent it may be as human schemes go, and none is so bad 
that it does not contain some elements of good; whereas the Church 
is commissioned to uphold before the world the one system that in 
itself is divinely good and true, and, therefore, can neither enter into 
competition nor yet identify itself with any of the innumerable enter- 
prises which engage men’s attention from age to age; enterprises 
which have in common, as the one characteristic which distinguishes 
them all from the Catholic system of truth and morals, the fact that 
they can, none of them, be either perfect or final; that they all have 
the nature of experiments. But the Catholic Church is no experi- 
ment; her system is the one perfect system that has been given to 
the world, and its finality is guaranteed alike by the authority 
of a divine promise and its own intrinsic completeness. The mis- 
sion of the Church is, therefore, to be impartial; to measure men 
and things and enterprises by her own standards, and to give or 
refuse her approval accordingly. The Church’s business is to save 
souls, and she knows and cares nothing for any movement or enter- 
prise except in so far as it hinders or helps her one purpose. Thus 
the Catholic Church recognizes and accepts all forms of government, 
all modes of social organizations, every sort of commercial enter- 
prise; the only thing she cannot tolerate is any breach of the divine 
law by which alone human welfare, whether temporal or eternal, can 
be secured, and which it is her divinely appointed function to uphold 
and enforce. 

It is from such an impartial point of view that the Catholic Church 
regards the various political and economic theories and enter- 
prises that, under the general name of socialism, have been 
called into being by the distressing and complicated industrial 
conditions of the last hundred years. The Church neither at- 
tacks nor upholds socialism as a whole. She sympathizes cor- 
dially with its professed object, which is the relief of poverty and 
suffering and the removal of the conditions from which they arise ; 
she gives the seal of her approval to whatever in any socialistic 
scheme is in accordance with Christian faith and morals, and con- 
demns whatever may be contrary to them. Farther than that she 
cannot go. There is, nevertheless, a body of approved Catholic 
opinion which will serve us as a sufficient guide in an attempt to 
estimate the value of socialistic doctrines. 

Socialism, it should be observed, is not a complete system ; its pro- 
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fessors are by no means fully agreed among themselves in matters 
of detail. It has, therefore, been defined in various ways, and has 
been truly called “an attitude rather than a system.” There is, how- 
ever, one fundamental principle from which all socialistic theories 
are derived, and which may, therefore, be regarded as the distinctive 
characteristic of all—the principle, namely, that property ought to be 
held in common, and instead of being administered by individuals 
for their own private advantage, should be administered by all for 
the good of all. This principle of “collectivism” does not neces- 
sarily include the extravagant conclusion of communism, that all 
private ownership, of whatever kind, should be abolished; what it 
requires is that capital —by which is to be understood all means of 
production—should be held in common; the “consumers’ wealth,” 
or the share of profit accruing to individuals may still be their own, 
to spend as they like. But under a collective scheme, they would be 
unable to convert such income into capital, by investment, purchase 
or private loan. The state, and ultimately the whole civilized world, 
would thus become a single gigantic trading company, of which all 
citizens would be alike members and employees. The State, or, un- 
der a system of decentralization, municipal and other bodies subor- 
dinate to it, would be the only landlord and the only capitalist. 

The advantages which it is believed would result from the collec- 
tivist system are mainly these: 

1. The antagonism between labor and capital would necessarily 
disappear. Labor and capital would be represented by the same indi- 
viduals ; all would be collective capitalists, and all would work. Thus 
it would no longer be possible for the employer to “sweat” his work- 
people, and to employ the excessive profit derived from their labor 
in the purchase of luxuries from a distance, thus continuing and 
aggravating the inequality of the distribution of wealth. The pres- 
sure of competition, moreover, by which employers are now, from 
time to time, forced to reduce wages and diminish employment, 
would, in like manner, disappear. There would be, in the last 
resort, but one employer—the State, or the collective common- 
wealth—and, therefore, no possibility of competition. In the same 
way, the commercial crises, brought about by our overproduction in 
some particular industry, would be avoided, or at least their baneful 
consequences prevented, if trade were universally regulated by a 
central bureau equally interested in all branches of it. 

2. The present unsound system of speculative finance, with all its 
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attendant evils, would necessarily be done away with if private 
capitalism no longer existed. 

3. The abolition of private capital would abolish, besides the pri- 
yate employer of labor, a class which has considerably fewer claims 
to respect ; namely, the unemployed and irresponsible capitalist. The 
industrial conditions that have now for a long time prevailed in 
most civilized countries, has brought into existence a number of 
capitalists, who are neither laborers nor employees, but live on the 
capital accumulated by their parents or grandparents, and inherited 
from them. Such persons, under a collectivist government, would 
be obliged to render some direct service to the State in return for a 
probably much reduced income. 

4. The artificial barriers to higher education, now existing as an 
inevitable consequence of class-poverty and class-prejudice, would 
be gradually removed by socialism. Full scope would be given to 
all, if education became the business of the whole community, and 
were no longer the luxury of the well-to-do. Talent in every class 
would find immediate recognition and abundant opportunities; and 
the want of it would not, as is now often the case, be neutralized by 
social position or inherited wealth. 

These are the chief benefits which it is contended will eventually 
proceed from the adoption of the socialist principle. It must cer- 
tainly be admitted that they are very considerable; and it seems far 
from improbable that they would be realized if once the ideal social- 
ist State could be brought into existence. 

But it is here, at the very foundation, that the great weakness of 
socialism lies. It fails altogether to take account of human nature. 
The objection brought against it by Catholic thinkers is not so 
much that it is undesirable as that it is impossible. Mankind is 
so constituted at present that men require the stimulus of the pros- 
pect of personal advantage to enable them to do their best in any 
employment ; and, consequently, it is only by the private possession 
and administration of capital that full use can be made of it. Its 
resources will always be developed to the utmost by those who 
stand to win or lose by success or failure; but no more than at best 
a hopeless mediocrity can be looked for from mere salaried officials. 
Moreover, the attainment even of such a degree of success as 
mediocrity implies depends upon the absolute integrity of the army 
of officials who, under a socialist régime, would have to be charged 
with the administration of the collective capital. But there is, un- 
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happily, no reason whatever for expecting that such univers 
honesty will prevail. If, indeed, the universal level of virtue were 
high enough to make the socialist ideal a possible one, it would mat. 
ter very little what system of administration were adopted ; any sys. 
tem, or none, would do equally well for a world peopled with saints, 
where, consequently, “none were for a party’—still less for self— 
“but all were for the State.” 

But socialism must work a moral revolution in human nature be. 
fore its economic revolution can be safely attempted—and then the 
economic revolution would not be needed. Certainly it is difficult for 
a Christian to believe that any mere reconstitution of civil society 
can achieve a result which divine grace has failed to bring about; 
there is no apparent reason for supposing that human energy would 
not be affected by the withdrawal of the stimulus on which its efforts 
have hitherto depended. The examples, happily numerous, of un- 
selfish energy, courage and self-sacrifice to which socialists point 
as evidence of the ability of human nature to do its best without 
hope of personal gain, really go to support the contrary argument, 
The very prominence given in public estimation and honors to such 
instances of disinterestedness shows their character to be excep- 
tional. A Quintus Curtius, a Horatius Cocles, a Washington ora 
Gordon would attract no attention and receive no honor in a com- 
munity of equally heroic characters. 

The Catholic Church insists strongly on the fundamental “right 
to live” of every human being—a right which is generally acknowl 
edged and which depends ultimately upon the fact of his creation. 
By the right to live is to be understood not bare existence, but a 
full human life, including the satisfaction of all legitimate desires 
and needs of human nature. The question raised by socialism is a 
to the institutions by which this right can best be secured, and un- 
der which it can most fully be exercised. The answer of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and of all Catholic philosophers is, that so far as the ex- 
perience of the world has gone, the institution of private property 
(not, of course, its necessarily universal possession) offers the best, 
and, indeed, the only means for attaining the purpose in view. Upon 
it depends the economic stability, progress and freedom of mat- 
kind; since, without it and the inducements it offers, the play 
of wholesome and natural ambition and emulation would be checked, 
and an ignoble stagnation and consequent decay must fall upot 
mankind. The institution of private property, though it is not, 
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strictly speaking, any part of the natural right of man, is, neverthe- 
less derived directly from it as a condition which experience shows 
to be necessary for the security of the natural right.* It may, 
indeed, be admitted as a matter of pure speculation, that if social- 
ism could make out a sufficient case for itself, the Church would 
have no reason to withhold her approval; since private property is 
by no means an article of faith. But the point is that the case is 
not made out, either by theory or practice. The few collective ex- 
periments that have been tried have not been on a sufficiently large 
scale to afford a test of the principle they were meant to illustrate, 
and, within the narrow limits imposed, their success has been 
somewhat more than doubtful. Socialism is practically untried; 
it has nothing of a practical nature to set against the natural in- 
stincts of mankind and the uniform tendency of social development. 
Theoretically, it is in no better case. The international socialist 
movement had for its theoretical basis the fallacious doctrine of 
Marx, which held that the source of value was labor only, and that, 
consequently, the “surplus value,” or the difference between the 
value of the commodity produced and the cost of the labored life 
was unjustly appropriated by the employer. Of course the fact is 
that labor alone can impart no value to anything; value requires 
labor as a condition, but its constituents are the demand for an arti- 
cle—which depends on its utility, together with a certain limitation 
of its supply. Water, though in constant demand, has no “exchange 
value” so long as the supply is unlimited; when it ceases to be un- 
limited, water becomes a purchasable commodity. But if labor were 
the only constituent of exchange-value, water, too, would be con- 
stantly on sale at a price representing the cost of the labor of draw- 
ing it.. Socialism, when it abandons this fallacy, as it now very 
generally does, ceases to support itself by any abstract theory, and 
depends on consideration of practical expediency alone. Marx’s 
prophetic forecast, of the development of the right of property, 
according to which it has to pass from the capitalist to the pro- 
letariate, as it has already passed from the feudal lord to the 
capitalist, may conceivably be fulfilled in a certain sense, by a wide 
extension of the numbers of private owners in the world. But past 





*See Summa. 2.20 LXVI. ii. c. and Leo XIII. Encyclical “Rerum novarum,” 
and Encycl. of 28 Dec., 1878, in which the right of private property is said to 
be “lege naturali sancitum” and “ab ipsa natura profectum.” 
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history gives no support to any such principle as that of collectivism, 
Nothing can ever develop into its own contrary; such a process is 
not development, but degeneration. 

It must be remembered, however, that the question at issue js 
not merely between individual and collective effort, between which 
there is no real or necessary opportunity. The real question is what 
is to be the fundamental principle on which property is to be held 
and administered? In a socialist State it may fairly be supposed that 
some scope would be left for individual enterprise; and certainly 
in the individualist State various forms of collective ownership and 
administration are both required and encouraged. The collectivist 
principle is by no means embodied or illustrated in the existence of 
State railways, a national army or navy or police, or municipal own- 
ership of land or stock. The individualistic principle is not at all 
contravened by such subordinate institutions, nor would a State 
necessarily become socialistic by adding considerably to the number 
of those which now exist. 

There seems little reason to suppose that the authority of the 
State is not capable of dealing with the evils which socialism pro- 
poses to cure, without disturbing fundamentally the present constitu- 
tion of things. 

1. The relation between capital and labor has already been 
greatly improved by State enactments, regulating hours of work, 
minimum age of employees and the like. There is no reason why 
this improvement should not be greatly increased. All that is 
needed in the modern democratic State is that the general feeling 
should be favorable to reform of this kind. The evil which has 
to be avoided in this direction, and which often causes hesitation 
in introducing serious industrial changes, is that of cramping indi- 
vidual energy by over-restraint and over-legislation—which, how- 
ever, is precisely the evil that is inalienable from the full socialist 
policy. 

2. Though little or nothing has yet been done to limit or dis- 
courage hazardous and objectionable financial operations, there is 
certainly nothing impossible in the idea that such operations may 
be limited, as other kinds of gambling have been limited by State 
measures, whenever it is felt that such interference is desirable. 

3. Irresponsible capitalists, after all, perform the one necessary 
function of capitalists; they spend their money and they indirectly, 
if not directly, employ labor ; and no capitalist. as such, can do more 
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than this. There are various ways in which, if necessary, the area 
of their expenditures might be restricted. 

4. Very much has been done within the last half century to pro- 
mote education by State authority. Much more doubtless remains 
to be done, but it may already be fairly said that in countries where 
a full system of State education obtains, there is universally a “car- 
riere ouverte aux talents.” Little more seems to be needed than that 
the present system should be perfected, while, on the other hand, 
the dislocation, if not destruction, of family life contemplated by the 
scheme of State-education, and of State-parentage, which is advo- 
cated by the advanced wing of socialism, can hardly be considered 
desirable in any actual community, however accurately it may appear 
to fit the wholly imaginary Republic of Plato. 

It will be useful, in conclusion, to contrast the Catholic scheme of 
civil society with the socialist, of which we have now considered the 
chief features. 

1. The Church has, as has been said already, no views as to the 
particular form of government under which the State is to be admin- 
istered. Each has its own merits, and may be preferred according 
to national circumstances. What the Church strongly upholds is the 
principle of authority which is inherent in human society, whatever 
may be the plan of its organization. In regard to property, this 
authority involves the “altum dominium’’ of the State, or that supple- 
mental right which enables it to modify or even abolish private 
rights when the national welfare calls for such a proceeding. Hence 
it is admitted that special functions may often be better discharged by 
the State or by societies acting by State authority, than by individual 
enterprise, and in such cases the State has a perfect right to claim 
and exercise a monopoly. The beneficial results of such an occasional 
exercise of supreme power are evident in such a national organiza- 
tion as that of the Post Office, as well as in the instances mentioned 
just now. 

2. Though Catholic authorities in general support the institution 
of private property, the doctrine of the Church does not by any 
means admit the existence of absolute and irresponsible ownership. 
All property belongs absolutely to God only; human ownership is 
no more than the right to exclusive use of property, for the benefit 
of the proprietors or his neighbors. Hence St. Thomas goes so far 
as to state that a rich man is bound, not in charity, but in justice, 
to devote his superfluity of wealth to his neighbors’ benefit. If he 
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neglects to do so, he sins against that special form of justice called 
“liberality.”* It is quite in conformity with St. Thomas’ doctrine 
that those who neglect their duty in this respect should be forced to 
do it by taxation, or by some similar exercise of civil authority. The 
Christian idea of wealth or capital is far from being identical with 
the selfish view of it which is generally associated with capitalism, 
The rich man is a trustee for his neighbors’ benefit, and so long as 
he discharges his obligations toward them, by the exhibition of what 
is now called public spirit, his wealth is certainly not less widely 
beneficial in his hands than it would be in those of the socialist State. 
And where such true public spirit is shown, it never fails to pro- 
duce a variety of kindly and affectionate personal relations, such as 
the officialism of State administration can never even suggest. 

3. It is a practical necessity for the worship and due organiza- 
tion of the Church that private property should in some way be 
held by her local representative. Otherwise it is hard to see how 
churches could be consecrated, or how religious houses could main- 
tain themselves. Whatever system of proprietorship may prevail 
in any country, the Church can never relinquish her claim to the 
exclusive use of her place of worship, or the right of her children to 
devote themselves freely to a life of religious contemplation or 
charitable activity. How such rights could be reconciled with the 
full socialist program it is not easy to imagine, and it seems fairly 
certain that in some countries they would not be admitted at all. 

4. The Catholic Church can never recede from her position with 
regard to the sanctity and indissolubility of marriage, and the respon- 
sibility of parents to their children. The theory that children are 
primarily the State’s children—as being a valuable form of property, 
and the truly abominable and inhuman notion involved in the scheme 
entitled “Payment of Motherhood”—theories advocated as vital to 
the socialistic scheme by such prominent socialists as Mr. Sidney 
Webb and Mr. H. G. Wells, the Church holds and must always hold 
in absolute abhorrence, and condemn without qualification. It may 
be fairly doubted, indeed, whether their ideas are a legitimate conse- 
quence of the fundamental socialist principle; some, at any rate, 
hold that they are not so. In any case, there can be no mistake as to 
the light in which the Catholic Church regards them. 

5. Lastly, the Church cannot look forward to the formation by 


*Summa, 2.20 XXXII. i. 4: v. c.: LXVI. i. c.: CXVII. v. 3. 
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any means of a perfect society in a world when all is imperfect. Such 
a society is, indeed, in process of formation—but that is not in this 
world. Here, men are being prepared to take their place in that 
perfect state which can be entered only when they themselves have 
been made perfect. The Church has no commission from her divine 
Lord to exercise the office He himself refused of being a “judge and 
divider” over the temporal affairs of mankind. There is, she holds, 
no “royal road” to perfection, either for the individual or for the 
community, and her work is not to reform by the forcible applica- 
tion of any political or economical nostrum, but to sanctify by the 
supernatural grace without which no outward reform can have any 
permanent value or effect. The Church deals primarily with indi- 
vidual souls, and only incidentally with States and governments; 
and her end will be finally accomplished by, no State that can ever 
be designed by man, but only in that city “whose builder and maker 
is God.” 








THE HOLY HOUR 


A SERIES OF CONFERENCES 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE PuRPOSE OF THE EUCHARIST 


“What think ye of Christ, whose Son is He?’—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction—This supreme question is as hotly debated to-day 
as when our Lord himself uttered the words that form my text. Is 
He true God, the Lord of heaven and earth; and, if so, what pur- 
pose could He have had in stripping Himself of His divine vestures, 
His glory, and putting on the mean rags of our humanity. Modern 
thought professes to see no adequate motive whatsoever for the 
Incarnation, and has lapsed into doubt or disbelief in the matter, 
From the standpoint of reason, evidently, it is hard to think that 
God became a shivering babe, lived a dull, obscure life in a remote 
corner of the East, and died the death of a felon; and yet faith 
exacts a still greater sacrifice from reason in binding us to accept 
Christ’s “hard saying,” that “His Flesh is meat indeed, and His 
Blood is drink indeed,” and that He is as truly present in the Host, 
before which we bend in lowly worship to-day, as He was in the 
manger and on the Cross. How or why God should thus reveal 
Himself to His creature, man, we cannot clearly see, but it is surely 
enough, even for reason, to know that for some nineteen centuries, 
minds, the most capable, subtle and acute, have subjected this truth 
to the searchlight, both of reason and faith, and are convinced that 
it is both possible and credible. As for God’s motive, “Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, and who hath been His counselor.” 
But if true to our lights, we can see a high and holy purpose pervad- 
ing God’s triple manifestations of Himself in Creation, the Incarna- 
tion and the Eucharist. 

Reason needs authority, it is helpless without some form of faith, 
were it only as a crutch. They who began by professing to see no 
divine purpose in the Eucharist and in the Incarnation, have ended 
by denying any intelligible purpose whatsoever, even in creation. 
And not only they are blind to any divine purpose or motive in His 
works, but, in many instances, to the existence of a God at all in the 
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world. An aeroplane and a microscope, they admit, are made for 
a purpose, but, in the eye of an insect, the wing of a bird, or the 
march of a planet, they say nature works blindly; in other words, 
God, in creation, had not purpose or end in view at all. We thus see 
that reason to keep sane must have recourse to faith. 

Now, faith teaches us, that by a law of His being, God in all His 
works must seek His own glory. The manifestations of His divine 
attributes to intelligent beings must be His main end or purpose 
in dealing with creatures. He is free to create; but, if He does, then 
“He ordereth everything in number, weight and measure,” and “the 
heavens declare the glory of God.” But it is not merely the huge 
visible world, the telescope, so to say, that reveals the glory of 
God. The tiny and the unseen, the microscopic, does so, too. The 
“might of His power” is as much made bare in the unseen wonders 
of a drop of water or atom of air, as in sun, moon or planet. 

The main purpose of the Eucharist, therefore, is, as in creation 
and in Redemption, “the glory of God,” the manifestation of His 
attributes to the intelligent world of men and angels. The basis of 
our faith, hope and love, in the cult of the blessed Sacrament, is our 
unshaken conviction that herein, as elsewhere, “The Lord hath 
made all things for Himself,” nay, that in it “He hath made a memo- 
rial”; 7. ¢., a “summary” of His wonderful works, He hath given 
food to them that fear Him.” The Real Presence, therefore, though 
unseen, unfelt, unintelligible, even to our natural powers, was insti- 
tuted, first and foremost, to promote the honor and glory of God by 
unfolding His attributes to men. 

In itself, as seen by the eye of faith, it is a circle of wonders 
hovering on the borderland of matter and spirit. It overtops all 
the marvels of nature and grace, sharing the mysteries of both. It 
is matter, a natural body, and yet it eludes and evades all matter’s 
known properties and laws; it is supernatural, and yet eclipses all 
that God has ever done for man in the realm of faith and grace. In 
all other special revelations, God appeared as active and forceful, 
His presence was seen and felt ; but in the Eucharist He seems dead, 
passive, motionless. There is no pillar of fire, nor burning bush, 
no “still small voice,” even, as heard by the prophet. In the Incar- 
nation, though veiled as to His divinity, yet was He visible and 
tangible in His humanity. And now it may be asked, What pur- 
pose can it serve for God to shrink into a wafer, embody all His 
divine and human attributes, under the form of bread to be given 
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to the very outcasts of the children of men? It is a strain on belief 
to think of God becoming man, but, that He should communicate 
Himself to us, under the form of meat and drink, seems abhorrent 
and repulsive to all our ideas of the Divine. 

But “God’s thoughts are not our thoughts.” “He ever chooses 
the weak things of this world to confound the strong.” Indeed, we 
may say that He concentrates His powers and attributes, and thereby 
reveals His glory in every particle of matter or atom of force. He 
is seen at work “in every flower that bloometh” just as much as in 
scattering whole worlds in space. He is the greatest force, uphold- 
ing and guiding all others; yet He is neither seen nor felt. Silence 
and darkness mask His action, though “in Him we live, move and 
have our being.” He is in the food we eat and the clothes we wear, 
but “His glory is not thereby tarnished or diminished.” Why 
should He not choose the Host as the spot “wherein His glory 
dwelleth”’ ? 

In it we see His wisdom working out the highest and _ holiest 
purpose, by using the lowliest and simplest means. Life is a ban- 
quet, food is the fount of life, health and happiness. Its abuse brings 
death. It was the abuse of food in the Garden of Eden that caused 
man’s fall. It is to the mystic food that grows on the new tree of 
life, “the body that was delivered for us on the tree of the Cross,” 
that we owe our restoration. The glory lost to God in sin was 
restored in Redemption, the fruits of which ripen fully in holy 
Communion. It is man, thus wholly redeemed and united to Christ 
by the Eucharist, that gives glory to God. 

Through carnal descent from Adam the life of sin, ending in 
death, is supported and preserved by food. It is through the divine 
food, received in holy Communion, that the life of grace, ending in 
glory, is kept up and strengthened. It is thus that we, singly united 
thereby to Christ, reflect in Him the glory of God the grand pur- 
pose of all life. It is by sharing this divine food that we, in the 
light, not of sense and reason, but of faith, “Beholding this glory 
of the Lord with open face, are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory as by the Spirit of the Lord” (II. Cor. iii, 18). 

Again, it is mainly through the Eucharist that the great stream of 
adoration, of the “worship of God in spirit and in truth,” ever flows 
onward. For Communion, like the Mass, never ceases from the 
rising to the setting sun; and even when that transient act is over, 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament continues, and thus the pro- 
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longed worship of God never ceases. Our Lord lived to promote the 
glory of His Father. It was to Him “meat and drink” for doing 
God’s will in promoting His glory. And this work begun by Him 
on earth continues in heaven and in the Blessed Sacrament. It is 
hereby that God “has shined in our hearts to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” (II. Cor. 
iv,6). Vast multitudes of “every tongue and tribe and nation” who 
would never otherwise enter a church or say a prayer, assist some- 
where or other at Mass and receive Communion, thus using their 
powers of mind and heart in “glorifying God.” 

In this self-seeking, pleasure-loving godless world, what would 
become of the “Kingdom of God” without the Church as witness 
to Him? But without the Real Presence, without Communion, the 
Church herself were an empty tomb. 

“The heavens,” it is true, “proclaim the glory of God,” but blindly ; 
it is angels and saints, and holy men and women, who alone con- 
sciously love, serve and thus glorify God. But they do so around 
“the Lamb that was slain, and that still liveth to make intercession 
for us.” He is the center of adoring throngs. Now, this new 
Paschal Lamb, like the old, is given as the food of our souls in holy 
Communion to keep the flame of zeal for God’s glory alive in the 
hearts of men. Thus the uplifting of the multitude, by contact with 
our Lord, makes us see the main purpose of God in giving us this 
gift. Let all, then, who have at heart the glory of God and long 
for “the coming of His kingdom,” share frequently in this sacred 
gift, the most precious in God’s giving, and one that, as we have seen, 
most promotes His honor and glory. 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


PURPOSE OF THE EUCHARIST; THE GLORY OF CHRIST’S SACRED 
HuMANITY 


“And the multitude seeing it, feared and glorified God that gave such power 
to men.”—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction—The divine power of forgiving sins, claimed by 
Christ and left as a legacy to His Church, caused men to blaspheme 
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then as now; but our Lord quelled their murmurs, and moved the 
multitude to “glorify God who gave such power to men.” 

The same thing happened when He promised the gift of the 
Eucharist, as the food of their souls, “How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat?” they indignantly cried out; and their murmurs and 
blasphemies against the Real Presence of our Lord, in the gift of 
Communion, persist to this very day. Thus, the two great Sacra- 
ments of Confession and Communion, that form the center and main- 
spring of Catholic life, have been from the beginning the butt of 
devil-inspired men’s ribaldry and abuse. How can man, they say, 
cleanse his fellow sinners, give them back their lost robe of grace, 
and thus enable them to sit down worthily at the “King’s Banquet,” 
itself the Mass, wherein man claims to use the power of God to give 
their fellow men “Christ’s Flesh to eat and His Blood to drink.” 
Well, it is done all the world over; and what is more, vast multi- 
tudes still “glorify God that gave such power to men.” Here in 
America, in the Eucharistic Congress last year, we had the privilege 
of seeing “the Bread of Life” carried through the streets of a great 
modern city lined by throngs of adoring worshipers, the mere 
promise of which gift, nineteen centuries before, the men of Caphar- 
naum had laughed to scorn. How true it is now, as then, that in 
things divine, “Flesh and Blood,” i. ¢., sense and reason, “profit 
nothing” ; “it is the spirit,” the gift of faith, “that quickeneth.” 

And this leads me to put before you a thought or two on the 
second great motive or purpose of the Eucharist, viz., the glory and 
exaltation of our Lord’s sacred humanity. We have seen how the 
Real Presence in holy Communion promotes the glory of God. No 
less does it exalt the honor of Jesus Christ. “He humbled himself, 
therefore hath God exalted Him.” How truly doth God choose 
“the weak things of this world to confound the strong.” The Sacred 
Humanity, once trodden under foot, “a worm and no man,” now 
reigns in heaven over men and angels with the traces of the wounds 
received in the “house of those that should have known and loved 
Him,” glittering as the sun. The same is seen on earth in Christ’s 
sacramental reign in the Church. In thousands of sanctuaries the 
service of our eucharistic Lord rests not day nor night. The 
angels of earth, “leaving all to follow Him,” praise and bless Him 
in the humble sanctuaries where “His glory dwelleth.” Take away 
the Eucharist, as heresy and unbelief have done, or, rather, have 
striven to do, and what have we left but “the dead Body of Jesus,” 
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and “wise men wrangling” over the eternal question, “who this man 
was,” and where it was “they laid Him.” 

But though in the Eucharist He still “empties Himself, taking 
the form” not merely “of a servant,” but of bread, “the bread that 
we adore,” yet doth God exalt Him even in this world. He is not 
dead, He liveth still amongst us in all the radiance and glory of the 
risen Saviour. Go to a church where solemn benediction or exposi- 
tion is going on, or witness a “Corpus Christi processional” through 
the streets of a Catholic city, or the lanes and alleys of a country 
town or village, when even royalty casts itself at His feet; and say if 
Solomon in all his glory, or any earthly potentate were ever received 
by “His own” as is the “meek and humble Saviour whom we thus 
take by force and proclaim King.” His solemn entry into Jeru- 
salem, the sole incident of glory, in a life of suffering and humilia- 
tion, is renewed and perpetuated in His eucharistic life on earth. 

Thus God hath chosen the lowly elements of bread and wine 
wherein to manifest the “glory of His well-beloved Son. Despite 
the muttering, and murmuring, and blasphemy of those who say of 
Him on the altar as on the Cross, “If He be the Son of God”’ let 
Him come down and show Himself, He is ever the center to which 
the minds and hearts of the believing world turn, “And I, if I be 
lifted up, shall draw all hearts to myself.” 

A great stream of perpetual homage, love and gratitude is ever 
mounting to our Lord in the tabernacle, from earth’s choicest spirits. 

It is lamentable, no doubt, to reflect how little our Lord is loved, 
adored and served; how small the space the Man-God occupies in 
our lives ; how slight His hold on our wayward hearts ; how lax, and 
cold, and indifferent even the Catholic world is growing in regard 
to the Incarnation and its consequences; but what would the world 
be, what would we ourselves be, without its perpetuation in the 
Eucharist? Christ as Man would practically fade away out of men’s 
thoughts and lives, or hold no higher rank there than Buddha, 
Mahomet or Confucius in the world of unbelief. But, thanks to the 
Eucharist, He reigns supreme, and receives the honor and glory that 
are His due in “His kingdom without end.” Noble buildings in 
every land, served by devoted men and women, keep the sacred 
flame of worship alive, and enable us to see the divine purpose in 
conferring this gift on men. 

Wherefore, although this sacramental state of existence is one of 
humiliation, and exposes our Lord to neglect, sacrilege and profana- 
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tion of every sort, still this danger is more than offset by the honor 
and homage He receives. His sacred Person is even better guarded 
against outrage than when “He was seen on earth and conversed 
with men.” It is only the outward emblems, not the presence they 
veil, that suffer ignominy and insult. His precious Body and Blood 
in themselves are beyond the reach of man’s abuse. 

They come and go like a spirit. The Lord’s body is dowered with 
the divine attribute of ubiquity, enabling us to receive it in all fulness 
the world over. We glory in the possession of this humanity every. 
where in our midst, and rejoice that we are privileged to do it honor, 

Hence, our Lord, in His discourse before the Last Supper, could 
say He loved us to the end, in leaving with us to the end of time 
this great gift as the pledge of His love and the memorial of His 
Passion. 

Every day in holy Mass His sacred Body is raised aloft for our 
adoration, and brought down to find a sanctuary in our breasts, 

To none does this consoling action come home more forcibly than 
to us, who meet to sympathize with Him in the memory of His 
agony in the garden. It is comforting to feel that the glory, and 
praise, and honor rendered by loving friends now make amends for 
the bitter agony of the Passion. But it is specially when He visits 
us in holy Communion that in the fervor wherewith we receive Him, 
we can each say with St. Paul, “Now also shall Christ be magnified 
in my body” (Phil. i, 20). 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE Tuirp MAIN PuRPOSE OF THE EUCHARIST, THE ADVANTAGE 
or MEN 


“Go ye, therefore, into the highways; and as many as you shall find, call 
to the Marriage.”—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction—We are strange and anomalous beings. We seem 
to live in two distinct worlds, the world of matter, and the world 
of spirit. Our main purpose in both, it would scem, is to sate our 
hunger and thirst. As citizens of the material world, we have daily 
to seek and find “our daily bread”; and the same holds true in the 
spiritual world, “the kingdom of heaven,” spoken of in the Gospel 
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of the day. There is a banquet or marriage feast prepared for us 
by God in both these worlds, wherein soul and body share the good 
things furnished by our heavenly Father. As in the Gospel, how- 
ever, too many neglect the food of the soul in holy Communion, 
and seek only that “which perisheth,” turning away from the mar- 
riage feast of His Son, “one to his farm, another to his merchan- 
dise, and a third to his wife.” 

The picture drawn for us in the Gospel is true to the letter 
throughout the Church or “Kingdom of God” on earth to-day. 
From the Pope downward, God’s ministers are issuing pressing 
calls to holy Communion, the marriage feast of God’s Son to man’s 
soul. Their main work in “going forth into all the ways of life” is 
that “the marriage may be filled with guests.” Their pressing calls 
to duty and repentance are but so many urgent appeals to all men, 
“both bad and good,” to provide themselves with the wedding gar- 
ment of grace before sitting down in peace at the King’s table. And 
yet men, like children, clamoring for life-long play and noxious 
sweets, spurn and loathe their souls’ best food, nay, “treat God’s 
servants contumeliously and put them to death” in many lands for 
inviting them to share in it. They cast longing eyes on the flesh 
pots of Egypt, cry for “the bread and games” of time, wherein lurk 
disease, slavery and death, and reject the bread “come down from 
heaven,” which builds up soul and body, to fit them to enter into 
“life everlasting.” 

No doubt the gift of Christ’s Body and Blood, in the form of food, 
is so stupendous as to repel by its very grandeur and extravagance. 
We hear around us, and often, perhaps, within us, the cry of the 
Capharnaites, “How can this man give us His Flesh to eat?” and 
why should He, even if He could? In answer, we can only say that, 
in the Eucharist, as in all other mysteries, “Who hath known the 
mind of the Lord, and who hath been His counsellor?” From its 
results, however, we may guess or divine somewhat of God’s purpose 
in bestowing this gift on ungrateful man. We have already seen 
how it promotes the glory of God and the exaltation of His Christ. 
As we shall see to-day it is meant also for the welfare of men. We 
need, in short, this gift of God. 

One reason only shall form my theme to-day: The Eucharist 
states man’s thirst for God in concrete form. It may seem pre- 
posterous that the creature of a day, a mere molecule of matter and 
spirit, in the vast world around, should dare to seek, or hope to 
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possess, the infinite God, visibly and tangibly ; but man cannot help 
himself. The yearning for God is there, it is born in the heart, and 
nothing short of God can fill it. The experience of all who haye 
sought happiness out of God is embodied in the oft-quoted words 
of Solomon, who denied himself nothing that sense demanded jp 
the way of pleasure, or mind, or fancy, aught in the way of know- 
ledge or art; “Vanity of vanities and all is vanity.” 

Religion in some form or other is the outcome and expression 
of this need of the heart. Men have ever craved for a divine Com- 
munion—for contact, so to say, with God—not as an abstract, im- 
personal, distant, infinite Being, but a near, loving, personal pres- 
ence as of a friend, a father or a brother. The need of prayer, the 
duty of worship, reverence and awe are, and ever have been, modes 
of getting into touch with God. The misery and remorse, arising 
from the sense of sin, spring from its weakening or destroying this 
close union or Communion with Him. Nor have men been ever con- 
tent without some visible token of the Divine Presence. They 
would have God in their midst in concrete form—in a shape per- 
vious to sense. Now, God in His loving condescension has ever 
yielded to this desire planted by Himself. The signs and wonders, 
visible and tangible, beginning with His “walking and talking with 
Adam in the Garden of Eden,” culminated in the Incarnation, when 
“God was seen on earth and conversed with men.” The Flesh and 
Blood He then assumed He did not take from us, but left amongst 
us all days, “even to the end of the world,” under the form of food, 
to be our comfort, our solace and our refuge on our pilgrimage 
through life. Our welfare and happiness depend on our thus living 
with and on God. The reproach levelled against “the bread of life,” 
from its resemblance to idolatrous rites and pagan feasts, proves 
our very need, as men, of a true, real presence of a divinized 
humanity as the very food of our souls. Many who rail at the 
reality still keep up the fiction of partaking of “the Body and Blood 
of Christ” emblematically. Empty symbols and mere verbal for- 
mulz, however, are a poor realization of the grand old types of the 
tree of life, the manna and the sacrificial banquets of old. In truth, 
all people need their God in visible form. They will find substitutes 
in material shape if the true God is forsaken. We have our idols, 
our God, materialized in the flesh to-day as of old. Like Micheas, 
the cry of the heart stricken with the sense of God’s loss, still rings 
forth, whether we lose the true God or the idols of our own fashion- 
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ing, “Ye have taken away my gods which I have made me, and what 
have I more; and do you say what aileth thee” (Judges xviii, 24). 

But our God, shrouded under the veils He has chosen to mask 
His Divine Presence, none can take from us. He is, and ever will 
be, with us to feed His flock, soothe, guide and comfort us to the 
end. We thus see the divine purpose in furnishing us with a means 
of securing our welfare and happiness, and sating our heart to the 
full. If you ask why should God veil Himself so, it is because all 
manifestations of God to man must be veils. Our very highest con- 
cepts are veils, idols, if you will. It is God’s way and man’s need. 
He veiled Himself to Moses in the burning bush, and the cloud, 
and thick darkness; to Elias, in a still small voice; in the Incarna- 
tion, as a babe and a carpenter; and in His love to-day, in the 
eucharistic symbols, around which we now cluster in holy prayer. 

Take away the “Bread of Life,” abolish Communion, and “what 
have we left?” Wealth, pleasure, comfort, culture, art, the strenu- 
ous or the simple life—all the “kingdom of this world,” with the 
glory thereof. And yet without God—God, I mean, near and per- 
sonally dear, God localized in some visible shape or form—what 
are all these things but the husks of swine to men, “a thirst and 
hungering for the living God.” “Our heavenly Father knoweth 
that we have need of it”; and, therefore, has He given us this 
wondrous gift. His infinite bounty is our need, our welfare and 
our happiness. Ask not why He gives, but “take and eat.” We | 
must live, and live intensely, enjoy life in its loftiest and sublimest 
form; and, therefore, must we “eat” and frequently, too, “the 
Bread of Life,” “the living Bread which came down from heaven.” 
For “If any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever; and the 
bread that I will give, is my flesh for the life of the world” (John 
vi, 52). 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Law OF COMMUNION 


“Lord, come down before that my son die.”—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction—We can hardly wonder that the ruler and his 
friends withheld belief in our Lord till they saw the marvels He 
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wrought. They were pagans to whom no other test of faith was 
open. And yet, moved by a sort of divine instinct, the worthy 
Roman felt that a visit from the Lord of life was the only thing to 
save his son from sure and speedy death, “Lord, come down before 
that my son die.” 

How true is this of our eucharistic Saviour also! The Church 
at large, and her ministers in each field of work, know but too well 
that souls are perishing by thousands for want of “the bread of 
life” ; and, therefore, cry to our Lord to come down from His home 
in the tabernacle to save them. He is there to be adored, it is true, 
but mainly “for the use and benefit of man.” Each tiny host is 
meant to find its last resting place in some human breast. And it 
is His own most earnest wish, shaped by Himself into a law, under 
threat of spiritual death, “Except ye eat of the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink His Blood you shall not have life in you” (John 
vi, 6). The law of Communion is the duty of self-preservation, 
To refuse food is to commit suicide. Though not generating divine 
life in the soul like Baptism, holy Communion is indispensably 
necessary, and, therefore, of divine precept for its maintenance. 

By the Fourth Commandment of the Church, fixing and determin- 
ing this divine law, we are bound to go, at least once a year, at 
Easter time; 7. e., as usually arranged, from Ash Wednesday to Low 
Sunday, inclusively. It is also to be received as Viaticum in danger 
of death by sickness; and by criminals on the eve or day of their 
execution. Apart from the law of the Church, the divine precept of 
Communion may also bind us personally in great danger of death, 
e. g., and of violent and persistent temptation, when deemed a neces- 
sary safeguard or remedy. 


Needless to add that Easter duty is not discharged by a bad Com- 


munion any more than debt is paid by bad coin or forged notes. 
Church authority, it is true, does not deal with internal motives or 
dispositions, unless, as in this case, they form part of the essence 
or substance of the act of duty. 

Speaking generally, the law of Communion binds all who are 
duly instructed, and thus capable of “discerning the Body of the 
Lord.” Children come to the use of reason and duly prepared, 
may now be admitted, and, indeed, are bound to be admitted, to 
Communion, even at the age of seven. Our Lord’s words, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me,” is surely a strong motive for ad- 
mitting those in the bloom of innocence and childish fervor not only 
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to Easter, but even to “frequent and daily Communion.” The 
requirements in candidates for first Communion have been hitherto, 
and in some places still are, unduly strained. The degree of spiritu- 
ality and reverence required in a child should not surely exceed that 
looked for in an adult, as is often the case. Communion has an in- 
herent efficacy apart from mere accidental dispositions. Infants 
after Baptism were, at one time, admitted to this privilege, as they 
still are in the East. It was a standing reproach of our Lord that 
He ate and drank and kept company with sinners, with publicans 
and other outcasts. His very touch healed, soothed, raised them; 
and drew out the good element that ever lies hid in every human 
heart. After all, our Lord cast His divine Body and Blood as 
bread on the waters of life, though He well knew what a dark and 
turbid stream they form. It is a comfort also to feel it is only the 
emblems and not the glorified body they veil that suffer outrage 
or irreverence in case of abuse. 

Rare and infrequent Communion, therefore, is far from expressing 
the mind of the Church voicing her Spouse. Under threat of exclu- 
sion from her fold, she fixes a time limit by which death from 
spiritual exhaustion would result ; but her ideal ever is, and ever has 
been, “frequent and even daily Communion” for all. The Mass is 
a daily banquet in which both priest and people may feast on the 
Lamb that is ever mystically slain, and yet in the host “ever liveth 
to make intercession for us.” The fact that bread was chosen as 
the matter of the Sacrament is a luminous proof of what was the 
mind of Christ in regard to the reception of holy Communion. It 
was surely this, that just as the body needs its “daily bread,” so 
does the soul its daily food. 

Good food is both a medicine and a safeguard. Two classes of 
people need to be well fed—the delicate, the young, the weak, the 
ticketty even—that they may grow and get strong; the healthy and 
the vigorous, too, that they may retain their manly strength and 
bodily wellbeing. So in the spiritual life, the imperfect need fre- 
quent Communion to grow better, and the perfect, or rather those 
aiming at perfection, to keep up their fervor and thereby advance in 
holiness. 

Hence, the Church insists on frequent Communion as a duty, she 
legislates against those who would block the way to it, like the 
older and later Jansenists. For this end the qualifications for 
frequent Communion are now reduced to two, viz., the presumed 
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possession of grace by the absence of conscious mortal sin, and a 
right intention in going. As nearly everybody, not an avowed or 
open sinner, claims to have a good heart and worthy motives of 
action, to be, in short, of those “who love justice and hate iniquity,” 
is not this another way of saying that most good Catholics may 
safely be frequent, if not daily, communicants ? 

Hence, we should “lay aside all frivolous excuses and idle fears” 
and receive trustfully our Lord in holy Communion. Why fear close 
contact with the humanity of God, seing that we are daily and 
hourly in perpetual contact with His divinity? We cannot escape 
His adorable presence any more than the air we breathe, or the 
world we live in; why then, when ready, should we fear to approach 
Him under the lowly forms that He has chosen to make our union 
with Him easier and more perfect? 

We, specially, who pass the “holy hour” at the feet of our euchar- 
istic Lord, can plead no excuse for holding back, but rather should 
make this holy practise a remote preparation for frequent and, if 
possible, daily Communion. 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


EFFects oF Hoty CoMMUNION 


“The kingdom of heaven is likened to a king who would take an account of 
his servants.”—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction—What more dismal prospect for any one keenly 
alive to the duty of paying what he owes, than to have to stagger 
through life under a crushing weight of debt. Now, morally speak- 
ing, this is the condition of us all. Duty is a debt we owe to God; 
and who is there can pay, as we one day must, down “to the last 
farthing”? Happily, God sent His divine Son who took our burden 
on Himself; but the compromise effected in redemption still imposes 
a heavy liability, and one we must discharge before, in judgment, we 
can “render an account of our stewardship,” with light and easy 
hearts. Our very good works may plunge us deeper into debt, 
owing to “the hay and the stubble” so often mixed up with them. 
Take our Masses and Communion, e. g., that bring the fruits of 
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redemption, the payment that Christ made for us in person to our 
very doors. What a weight of responsibility they involve! How 
often like the talent are they not buried in the ground. And yet 
they form part of that divine capital with which our Lord says we 
must trade or “traffic till He comes.” 

We may well, when we reflect on what we are in comparison to 
what we ought to be, and should be, were we to place no hindrances 
to the effects of holy Communion. Let us, therefore, briefly examine 
to-day what these effects are. If reflection on them lowers our 
pride, and increases our humility, it will always be so much gained. 

Man can ward off the effects of the most potent causes. By free 
will he can stay the very arm of God striving to lift him up. He can 
suspend in his own regard the power of sun, and moon, and stars, 
and prevent such giants of nature, as light, heat and attraction from 
interfering with his designs. He can lengthen or shorten, increase, 
diminish or utterly wreck the great gift of life, bestowed on him 
by God. 

So in the spiritual order with the sacramental system, and par- 
ticularly its sun, in all its power and splendor, the holy Eucharist. 
Communion is meant by God to enable us to increase, preserve and 
intensify life in its highest form, that of grace. And yet, in all bad 
communicants, these effects are nullified. Instead of life it may 
bring death, swift and sure. Like the best food and most powerful 
medicine, it may but aggravate, instead of alleviating, the evil it is 
meant to remedy. The sun, we know, both beautifies and putrifies ; 
it kills and vivifies, brings growth or decay. 

It is very hard to formulate the effects of the sun in nature, so 
various, intricate and far reaching are they. Now it is equally diffi- 
cult for the same reason to name the transcendent effects of a good 
Communion in the heart of man. The holy Eucharist is not a 
derived spiritual force, but the very source of that life itself. It is 
God in us, in all the plenitude of His powers, human and divine, 
working as the sun in the sky, steadily, silently, universally. Our 
Lord’s living humanity is the sun of our souls, the ark in the house 
of Obadiah, a center and a cause of all manner of blessings. It 
radiates and spreads light, heat and energy throughout our whole 
spiritual being. A soul after Communion is a dark Alpine valley at 
sunrise, suddenly lighted up in an effulgence of divine light, color, 
warmth and beauty. What a pity this radiance is so often marred 
by dense fogs and cloud. The transfiguration of our Lord on Tha- 
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bor gives us an inkling of the transformation wrought in a worthy 
communicant by the entry of our Lord “under his roof,” visible 
sometimes, as in the case of certain saints, to bodily eye. The 
angels see that soul as wondering Peter, James and John saw our 
Lord, when “the shape of His countenance altered and his face did 
shine as the sun and His garments became shining and white as 
snow” (Matt. xvii, 2). 

Our Lord, once He finds His home within our breasts, does every- 
thing consistent with our free will to transform us into His own 
image and likeness. Herein “He fills the hungry with good things,” 
the streams of grace coursing through our souls in myriad beneficial 
ways, like the effects of food and drink on a starved and hungry 
body. 

We can but cast a glance upon some of the leading sacramental 
effects of the holy Eucharist in the souls of worthy receivers. The 
inward grace of this Sacrament is union with our Lord himself, 
made our spiritual food, “He that eateth me, the same liveth by me.” 
Food becomes one with us, contributing to the upkeep of every 
nerve, fiber and organ of the body; so in Communion, we are welded 
into oneness with Christ, the fruits of His at-one-ment coming home 
to us, individually and in full force. This union, with ideal humanity 
in Christ, wears a triple aspect. Communion purifies the great deeps 
of the spirit, whence flow the streams of fancy, thought and desire, 
that mainly manifest human as distinct from animal life. What 
a man thinks and desires, that he is. To cleanse the blood is to heal 
the body. To purify thought and desire is to heal the soul. Now, 
“virtue still goeth forth” from the Body of Christ to purify the great 
centers of soul-life. The professions, it is said, impart a distinct 
mentality ; doctors, lawyers, teachers falling into a mental attitude 
or way of looking at things that often gets stamped on their very 
faces. In like manner, we often recognize in regular, frequent and 
devout communicants a marked impression of what we may rever- 
ently call the mind of Christ. 

Another aspect of this unitive effect is the increase of sanctifying 
grace as a means of permanently deepening, strengthening and 
intensifying the higher or divine life of the soul. Bodily life, when 
full and vigorous, pulses through every vein and nerve and muscle, 
so does the Christ-life imparted in Communion. It fosters that 
relish and longing for what is lofty and spiritual—raising the mind 
far above the low material standards that satisfy the world at large. 
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The third phase of this union is the cleansing of the soul from 
venial sins. The rising sun scatters the fogs and noxious vapors 
that gather during his absence. Holy Communion is the sunrise of 
the soul. Its effect on the soul, in removing venial sins, is like the 
rolling away of a huge stone. Hosts of ugly creeping things and 
loathsome insects rush away at the sun’s entry. Or, again, it is 
in this respect, like good stimulating food that has a magnetic 
effect in healing the minor ailments, and thus raising the vitality 
of the bodily organs. 

The second main effect of holy Communion is to aid us in the 
war against evil by helping us to avoid mortal sin in various ways, 
and, first of all, by allaying the heat of concupiscence—that deadly 
tendency in our fallen nature to sensual pleasure and the gratifica- 
tion of animal lusts. Concupiscence is the soil in which evil habits, 
like weeds, grow apace, the “enemy of our own household” that, if 
not in league with the world and the devil, is yet ever ready to sur- 
render to them. As experience proves, nothing holds this “lower 
self” in check, and thus aids us to live up to the higher, more 
effectually, than frequent Communion. 

Furthermore, sharing in the Lord’s Body secures us a warrant, 
as it were, to grace against temptation ever at war against the 
soul. The very atmosphere in which souls breathe to-day is 
charged with danger. The grace secured in holy Communion is our 
best palladium. 

Moreover, Communion imparts a savor of sweetness and sensible 
devotion in well-doing, that is an oft-needed remedy against the dis- 
couragement, dryness and disgust for the spiritual life that keeps 
so many souls from God. 

Lastly, the direct effects of holy Communion overflow in a man- 
ner to the body, blending, sealing, consecrating it as a shrine, a 
receptacle, a tabernacle, a temple of the Most High. It affixes the 
consecration marks, so to say, as in a church free of debt. The 
soul after Communion becomes like the Chalice or Ciborium, a 
blessed and consecrated thing, wrested from profane uses and de- 
voted to God. Our Lord himself implies this in saying, “He that 
eateth my Flesh, and drinketh my Blood, hath everlasting life; and 
I will raise him up in the last day” (John vi, 55). 








CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 


XII. Vocation AND IDEALS 


My dear boys! Our talks on vocation would not be complete 
without some consideration of the importance of ideals. Almighty 
God endowed us with memory, will and understanding, and in His 
infinite wisdom He deemed it advisable to give to these three powers 
of our soul the support of the gift of imagination. Hence every 
boy—excepting the good-for-nothing variety—has his great ideal, 
His main idea, his principal thought will center around some thing 
or person connected with the vocation he has in mind. One day, he, 
too, hopes and desires to reach the goal others have reached before 
him. This is his ideal. 

A locomotive, a steamship, a fire-engine, the uniform of a soldier, 
farm life, a doctor’s, merchant’s or priest’s vocation, or any of the 
other thousand and one callings are as many ideals for as many boys, 
Whatever the ideal may be, the boy thinks and thinks of that only, 
He will imagine countless cases and emergencies and picture to him- 
self how he would act in the various circumstances. His mind 
will come back to all these problems frequently and seriously. 

The boy who wants to be a locomotive engineer thinks there is 
nothing finer than running a locomotive. His only surprise is that 
others do not share his sentiment. While another boy would grow 
tired and disgusted with all the many technical names of the various 
parts of an engine, he thinks there is nothing grander than that 
study. Where another boy would get weary of figuring out the 
movements of the various wheels with mathematical precision, he 
would rather miss a meal than give up the problem. His whole 
life is wrapped up in this one ideal—a locomotive. 

This boy knows, too, that it will require much hard work before 
he will be given the run of a train. But he knows likewise that with 
every shovel of coal he will have to throw into the firepot he will 
come nearer to his ideal. This one thought encourages him, makes 
his work light and agreeable and makes him think that his work is 
the grandest work on earth. 

The very fact that almighty God has given us imagination should 
be the reason for urging us to use it properly. Imagination need not 
make dreamers of us, forgetting the reality of life, our work and 
purpose. Properly trained and rightly directed, it is of incalculable 
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benefit to us. It helps us to overcome the enormous difficulties we 
meet with in following out the holy will of God—our vocation. 

Did you ever notice a little girl playing with her doll? The little 
girl imagines that her doll is alive. Her doll must eat and drink and 
sleep. Then again the girl pretends her doll is sick and she takes 
care of her sick doll as though she were a real mother to that doll. 
Why is that girl so fond of her doll? It may be nothing but a bundle 
of rags. The reason she spends days and days with that bundle of 
rags is that her own mother, taking such tender care of her, is her 
ideal. She, too, wants to be a mother, thinking there is nothing bet- 
ter or nicer or grander than her mother. And in order to be a 
mother she must find something smaller and more helpless than 
herself upon which she may shower the same affection that she 
receives from her own mother. As she is told to be quiet, to sleep, 
to eat or drink, she thinks she must make the doll keep quiet, must 
sing the doll to sleep, and, if it should get sick, give it the same 
tender care the real mother gives. You might offer this little girl 
genuine diamonds and a string of pearls, she would never for a 
moment think of giving that bundle of rags in exchange for them. 
That doll has all this value in her sight because it embodies an ideal. 
Now, our ideals may, at times, be nothing more or better than such 
a lifeless bundle of rags. Perhaps they may never be realized. 
Nevertheless we treat them as seriously as the little girl treats 
her doll. 

As a rule, the higher we aim, the greater will be the obstacles that 
we must overcome. You may have determined upon some calling 
and you find everything against you. Your parents may not approve 
of your choice, you may not have the means in sight to carry out 
your plans, your boyhood friends may laugh at you for trying to 
climb higher than they would dare—if it were not for your ideal 
keeping your hope alive you would give up the struggle. 

Talking of trials and obstacles that are set in our way at the start 
of life I must tell you of the experience of a boy whose one ideal 
was machinery. As soon as he was old enough to work, he found 
work with some machinist. Nothing else suited him as well as that. 
An over-anxious mother, having heard and read of a number of acci- 
dents in which machinists were injured or killed, was not at all will- 
ing to let him learn this trade. According to her idea there was 
nothing nicer or cleaner than clerking in some dry-goods store. But 
the boy having machinery on his brain, as his mother put it, was 
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finally permitted to follow his inclination. He was by no means 
satisfied with simply learning the A. B. C. of the trade; he wanted to 
know all that could be known. He read books on machinery and 
soon knew more about the nature of forces than his master. He 
began constructing models of new machines and worked hard and 
faithfully. His master, seeing that he could teach him nothing more, 
though he disliked losing him, got him a place in some big shop. 
After a few years, this boy, now a young man, had changed the 
looks of that entire shop. By the models he had constructed he 
showed the firm that their machinery was behind the times. After 
a thorough test the firm was convinced that the young man was right 
and he was told to go ahead. Old machinery was replaced by more 
modern motors, and the work of the firm thereafter was done at a 
great saving of time and labor. One day it happened that a pro- 
fessor of engineering at some university came to visit the head of the 
firm. The professor was shown through the plant. It was natural 
for him to take a great interest in the new machinery, and its sim- 
plicity and practicability astonished him. So the professor asked: 
“From which engineering school did your man graduate?” “Why,” 
replied the head of the firm, “the young man never saw the inside 
of a college.” The professor thought it could not be possible, but 
after being introduced to the young man, he had to believe what he 
heard and he warmly congratulated the young man upon his great 
success. 

A boy who has no ideal will not amount to very much. He lacks 
courage and perseverance. He is without an aim in life, and aiming 
at nothing, he will accomplish nothing. He may feel like doing some- 
thing or being somebody, but he makes no serious or painstaking ef- 
fort, and when he realizes that he is a failure he will blame every- 
thing and everybody but himself for it. We find such people among 
tramps, loafers and cranks, and among socialists and anarchists. 
They should not blame the world, or man, or God, but themselves 
that they are human wrecks. Their indolence, their lack of purpose, 
of aim and perseverance, their lack of an ideal, their hatred of real 
work, has made them wrecks on the ocean of life. But as it is in 
human nature to put the blame for our misfortunes upon others, so 
these unhappy people blame others, where they should blame only 
themselves. 

Therefore, boys, have your ideals! Weave a halo of light around 
the trade or profession you wish to follow. Look up to the lives of 
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great men who had their ideals, as you have yours. The highest 
positions in life fell often to those who, as boys, had little or no 
chance of getting an education. Pope Sixtus V., as a boy, had poor 
prospects. He drove hogs. St. Patrick was a slave boy. One of 
our presidents was a mule-driver along the Miami Canal. But all of 
them had lofty ideals and did not remain what they were. 

One day a Franciscan Father who had lost his way sought direc- 
tion from a little boy who was driving hogs. The boy answered all 
the questions nicely, and was so polite and showed so much good 
sense that the priest took a great deal of interest in him. Learning 
that the boy’s parents were poor and that he wished to become a 
priest, the Father took charge of him, brought him to the convent 
to study and the poor boy was made a priest. He succeeded so 
wonderfully in the trust placed in him, that he rose higher and 
higher, and in course of time he was elected pope, and took the name 
of Sixtus V. 

Our present Holy Father, Pius X., is likewise the child of poor 
parents. Little did he think when he went to school that one day he 
was to hold the highest rank on earth. But he had a lofty ideal. His 
ideal was to become a faithful and zealous priest. It cost him many 
efforts and trials, hardships and sacrifices ; but that ideal was before 
him and he overcame all obstacles. He preserved this same ideal 
during his priestly life. Now he has been raised to the highest honor 
and dignity a man can receive. He is now the faithful and zealous 
high-priest, the Vicar of Christ according to the heart of God. 

The life of every great man offers us a lesson in showing us how 
ideals should be fostered and carried out. Pick up the life of any 
of the saints, the life of any of the great men of the world, of this 
or any other country, and you will learn that it was the lofty ideals 
they upheld that made them great. Reading history, you can like- 
wise learn how men will fall when they lose sight of their ideals. A 
Benedict Arnold forgot his great ideal of patriotism. Like Judas, he 
became a traitor. You find monuments erected in honor of all the 
heroes of the Revolution; but the name of this one traitor is never 
mentioned. His name and honor would have never died had he not 
turned a traitor. He forgot his country and his ideal, and now his 
name is an object of contempt. 

In one of the halls at West Point every American general has a 
memorial tablet inscribed in his honor. Among that number there is 
one blank tablet.‘ Visitors are told that that tablet was to have been 
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reserved for Benedict Arnold had he not turned traitor. It is kept 
blank to show that his name should be forgotten. And like him, 
many have miserably failed, because they lost sight of the ideal they 
once had. 

Remember, then, how important it is for you to hold fast to your 
ideals. God and the world place great confidence and great hopes 
in you. Do not disappoint them. In our own grand country suc- 
cess is open to every boy. It is open to you, if you but try. 




















OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


XII. SUBJECTION OF NATURE 


Remember that you are on earth in order to suffer and to glorify 
God in your sufferings. Life is a place of exile, replete with crosses, 
trials and tribulations, through which we are to gain heaven. The 
more you hesitate to lead a life of suffering, of renunciation and of 
mortification, the more there will be necessity of it for you. Only 
upon this basis can Jesus Christ reign in your hearts. 

The victories which we gain over ourselves are the gauge of our 
progress in the spiritual life and of our merits before God, even if we 
continue to experience the same disinclinations to overcome our- 
selves. It is a sign of progress to have prevented the growth of 
the passions. 

Without a special dispensation from the Lord, it is not likely that 
you will overcome your nature without seeking strength in self- 
control. The ancient philosophers were masters in self-control. 
Why should not Christians with so many graces and means to salva- 
tion be even more efficient ? 

The usual cause why the struggle is prolonged is, that after a few 
skirmishes and victories we become inactive from exhaustion or 
from self-sufficiency. ‘The enemy makes use of this state to regain 
the lost advantages. A further cause of our weakness is, that we 
lose sight of the reasons which faith offers us to uphold our cour- 
age, and to preserve it in the exciting struggle. 

Confidence in the mercy of God touches His heart above all things. 
We must return to Him as to a beloved Father, when we feel our 
weakness, complain to Him about it, and ask Him to protect us, and 
to raise us up again if we have fallen. Let us not fear when tribula- 
tions appear to be heaped upon our souls. Let us master anxiety 
and solicitude, and quietly go on our way in the midst of darkness 
and confusion, as one who preserves calm in the midst of the ex- 
citement of many persons speaking at once. He calms them, asks 
them to speak one at a time so that he may understand them better, 
and he withdraws finally unharmed from this assault, that threatened 
to overcome him. 
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ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


I, Acts of the Holy Father. 
MOTU PROPRIO REGARDING HOLYDAYS 


The Motu Proprio issued a few days ago by the Pope on holydays of 
obligation runs as follows: 


“The Roman Pontiffs, supreme custodians and moderators of Ecclesiastical 
Discipline have been accustomed, as often as the good of the Christian people 
advised it, to benignly temper the laws of the Sacred Canons. Aiud we, just 
as we thought other things should be changed on account of the changed 
conditions of times and civil society, believe it now a duty, by reason of 
the special circumstances of our age, to render more easy the eccleciastical 
law on the observance of holydays of obligation. Besides nowadays men 
travel great distances by sea and land with great speed, and by the con- 
veniences of traveling, they find access more easy to those nations where the 
number of days of obligation is less. Moreover the increase of trade and the 
expeditious transactions of business seem to suffer some loss from the inter- 
ruptions occasioned by the frequency of festival days. In fine the daily 
increasing cost of the-necessaries of life adds a new reason that servile labor 
should not be too often interrupted in the case of those who derive their 
subsistence from work. 

“For these reasons repeated petitions, especially in latter days, have reached 
the Holy See, asking that the number of days of obligation be lessened. 
Having all these things before our mind and having at heart the salvation 
of the Christian people, it seems to us highly opportune to diminish the 
festive days which the Church has declared to be of precept. 

“Therefore, motu proprio, and after mature deliberation after having heard 
the opinion of Our Venerable~Brothers, the Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church who are engaged in the codification of eccleciastical law, we prescribe 
as follows regarding festive days: 


“T. The ecclesiastical precept of hearing Holy Mass and of abstaining 
from servile work remains in vigor only on the following days: All the 
Sundays of the year, the feasts of the Nativity, the Circumcision, the 
Epiphany, the Ascension of our Lord, of the Assumption of our blessed Lady, 
of the SS. Apostles Peter and Paul and, finally, of All Saints. 


“II. The feasts of St. Joseph, Spouse of the blessed Virgin, and the Na- 
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tivity of St. John the Baptist, both with an octave, shall be celebrated, as in 
their own place, the first on the Sunday following the 19th of March, the feast 
of the 19th of March remaining intact in case it falls on a Sunday; the second 
on the Sunday preceding the feast of SS. Peter and Paul. The feast of 
Corpus Christi, together with its privileged octave, shall be celebrated, as in 
its own place, on the Sunday after the Most Holy Trinity, feria VI, within 
the octave, remaining established for the Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


“III, The feasts of Patrons are not subject to the precept mentioned above. 
Ordinaries besides can transfer the exterior solemnity of these to the Sunday 
immediately following. 


“TV. If in any place anyone of the feasts indicated has been legitimately 
abolished or transferred, no innovation is to be made without consulting the 
Holy See. If also in any nation or district, the bishops consider it a duty 
to conserve any of the feasts abrogated, they are to apply to the Holy See. 


“V, If any of the feasts that we wish preserved coincides with a day of fast 
and abstinence, we dispense from both, and we concede the same dispensation 
also for the feasts of Patrons, which have been abolished by this law, if it 
happens that they are celebrated solemnly and with a great concourse of 


people. 
“In giving this new attestation of apostolic solicitude we cherish a firm hope 


that all the faithful, even on those days that we take from the number of days 
of strict precept, not less than previously will give testimony of their devotion 
to God and of their veneration of the saints, and that on the other feasts 
which are conserved by the Church they will guard, with greater diligence 
than in the past, the observance of the precept. 

“All things to the contrary, etc. 

“Given at Rome at St. Peter’s, on the 2d day of July and in the eighth 
of our Pontificate. “Fave PP. x." 


Three hundred days’ indulgence, applicable to the souls 
in purgatory, is granted to all the faithful as often as, with 
contrite heart, they devoutly recite the ejaculation, “My 
Jesus, mercy,” or “O Jesus in the most Blessed Sacrament 
have mercy on us.” 


From the S. Congregation of Rites. 


Dubia.—Can a low votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament 
be said on any or all three of the days of the forty hours’ 
devotion, in those cases where the ministers or choir are 
not to be had? 
Answer.—Follow the rubrics. 
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Of what color must be the stole of the priest, who ex- 
poses the Blessed Sacrament immediately after solemn 
vespers ? 

Answer.—The color of the vestments of the celebrant, 
Where the custom exists, it is lawful to give the absolu- 
tion for the dead (in black vestments) immediately after 
the conclusion of the Mass of the day, on Sundays and 
feast days, except on doubles of the first class. 


From the Biblical Commission. 


The Commission decides that Matthew is truly the author 
of the Gospel which bears his name; that Matthew, accord- 
ing to strongly substantiated tradition, wrote his Gospel 
before the other evangelists, and in the language used by 
the Palestinian Jews for whom it was written: that the 
opinion advanced by some modern critics that Matthew did 
not compose the Gospel as handed down to us, but simply 
made a collection of the doings and sayings of Christ, 
which another anonymous author used as a source, cannot 
be sustained even as probable; that the opinions of those 
who hold as doubtful the historical authenticity of the first 
two chapters of Matthew, in which are narrated the infancy 
and genealogy of Christ, are without solid foundation. 
Also those opinions casting doubt upon the sections deal- 
ing with the important dogmatic matters of the primacy 
of Peter, the form of Baptism, the universal mission of the 
apostles, their profession of faith in the divinity of Christ, 
etc., are without solid foundation. 
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SOME LITURGICAL QUESTIONS CONCERNING HOLY 
MASS 


1. Is it permitted for the priest, while he genuflects and elevates the 
sacred species after the consecration of the Mass, to say some vocal 
prayers, like: Credo, Dme or Adoro te? 

2. Is it right for another priest to take the ciborium that has just 
been consecrated in the Mass, immediately after the consecration, 
and to distribute holy Communion from it? 

3. Is it permitted for the celebrant of a high Mass to recite his 
office while the choir sings the Gloria and Credo? 

Answer.—1. It is not permitted for the celebrant of the Mass to 
say any vocal prayers during the Mass, except such as are contained 
in the Missal. Pope Pius V., in the Bull “Quo primum,” which is 
inserted at the beginning of the Roman Missal, strictly ordains; 
Ne in Missae celebratione alias ceremonias vel preces, quam quae 
missali continentur addere vel recitare praesumant. And the Council 
of Trent admonishes bishops ut caveant ne sacerdotes ritus alios, aut 
alias ceremonias et preces in missarum celebratione adhibeant (Sess. 
XXII. de observandis in celebratione Missae). It is permitted to 
pray mentally and to elicit acts of faith, hope and charity within the 
soul, but it is forbidden to express them with the lips or voice. If 
it were permitted to say vocal prayers during the Mass, one can 
easily imagine to what abuses it would lead in a very short time. 
There are some theologians, v. g., Noldin, S.J. (de Euch. 210) who 
say that it is permissible to recite vocal prayers in the Mass while 
genuflecting or incensing the altar, etc., as such a practise does not 
seem to be contrary to the rubrics. Still the practise does appear to 
be contrary to the prescriptions of St. Pius V. and the Council of 
Trent and ought to be discouraged. 

2. It is not permitted to distribute holy Communion to the faithful 
during Mass, from a ciborium consecrated in that Mass, unless 
after the communion of the celebrant. 

The question was put to the Congregation of Rites at Rome, May 
II, 1878: 

“Valetne sustineri usus aliquarum ecclesiarum, in quibus ratione 
concursus ingentis populi, cum non sufficiat multitudini pro sacra 
communione quantitas hostiarum, jam celebrata nova missa, statim 
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@ consecratione reassumitur distributio communionis?” The Sacred 
Congregation answered: “Abusum esse interdicendum.” 

The reason of this answer is ready to hand. The sacred species 
contained in the ciborium that has just been consecrated are a part 
of the sacrifice of the Mass in which they have been consecrated, and 
as such should not be consumed until the communion of the Mass. 

3. It is not strictly proper for the celebrant of a high Mass to 
recite his breviary while the choir sings the Gloria or Credo. The 
question was proposed to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, March 
20, 1869: An ministri parati, dum canitur Missa solemnis, privatim 
recitare valeant horas cononicas? The Sacred Congregation an. 
swered: non esse interloquendum, which means that it is so evident 
that the officers of a solemn Mass should not recite the divine office 
during the Mass, that the question should not be asked as being an 
idle one. This can easily be gathered both from the bull of Pius Y, 
and the prescriptions of the Council of Trent, quoted above. 

The singing of the Gloria and Credo, as well as of the other parts 
of the Mass by the choir, is a part of the liturgical service or rite of 
the Mass. To introduce the recitation of the breviary into them is 
certainly adding to the rite something external to it, which is not 
found in the Missal, and which is not authorized by the Church. 

Nor should the deacon or subdeacon of a solemn Mass recite the 
office during any part of the Mass. The same reasons apply to them 
as to the celebrant. Even during the sermon at a solemn Mass, the 
ministers of the Mass should not recite the divine office, but should 
rather listen patiently, if not piously, to the sermon, and thereby 
avoid disedifying or scandalizing the faithful. 
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